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FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A. NO. 8 


The Pinckneys — ‘Fathers of the Republic” 


ERHAPS South Carolina's best gift 

to this Free Republic was the splen- 
did services of her two great sons — 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
Charles Pinckney. It can truthfully be 
said of the Pinckneys that their love 
of honor was greater than their love 
of power, and deeper than their love of 
self. One played an important part 
in the “Louisiana Purchase” — the 
other, while an envoy to France, was 
told that the use of money would 
avert war, and to this replied: “ Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” Both devoted their eminent 
abilities toward framing our National 
Law. The Constitution of the United 
States, as it stands to-day, was built 
upon the framework of a plan first 
proposed by Charles Pinckney. It 
wis he who demanded that it con- 
tain freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, habgas corpus and trial by 
jury. In political faith only did these 
two great men differ. Charles Pinckney 
was an ardent Democrat, and Charles 
C. Pinckney a loyal Federalist, and was 
twice a candidate for President. It is 
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easy to imagine the horror that these 
two great lovers of Personal Liberty 
would have expressed if shown the 
proposed Prohibition Laws of to-day. 
It is needless to say that if alive they 
would VOTE NO to such tyrannous 
encroachments upon the NATURAL 
RIGHTS OF MAN. The Pinckneys 
both believed in the moderate use of 
light wines and barley brews. They 
also believed in legislation which en- 
couraged the Brewing Industry, be- 
cause they knew that honest Barley 
Beer makes for true temperance. For 
58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
brewers of honest Barley- Malt and 
Saazer Hop beers—the kind the 
Pinckneys knew to be good for man- 
kind. To-day their great brand — 
BUDWEISER — because of its qual- 
ity, purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor, exceeds the sale 
of any other beer by 
millions of bottles; 
7500 people are daily 
required to keep pace 
with the public demand 
for BUDWEISER. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
The “Drive” After Villa 

UR “drive” into Mexico after Villa may 
O be a more serious matter than many 

suppose. A guerilla on his own terrain 
is hard to catch. ‘The people are with him 
against his pursuers. So the pursuit of 
Pancho may be a stern chase. Moreover, 
there is the possibility of Villa’s being made 
into a hero pressed by the hated gringoes. 
This might bring him strong support from 
the forces, none too cohesive at best, of the 
Constitutionalist First Chief. There is danger 
in Senor Carranza’s meticulous punctilio on 
the point of our troops occupying towns as 
bases or using the Mexican railroads. He in- 
sists upon extreme deference from the power 
that has given his position whatever of stabil- 
ity it possesses. His “negotiosity’’ may very 
well be an aid to Villa’s escape from our 
punitive expedition and at any time the amour 
propre of his party may be offended to the 
point of making common cause with Villa 
against the foreign invaders. — Such co-opera- 
tion as the Constitutionalist government ren- 
ders us at this juncture is perfunctory, dila- 
tory and grudging. In such a situation it is 
only ordinary precaution on our part to in- 
crease our forces in pursuit of the man who 
invaded this country and slaughtered a num- 
ber of Americans. It is a ticklish business we 
are engaged in and there are partly hidden 
factors—possibly of European — intrigue— 
therein that may turn our trailing of Villa 
into another war with Mexico. We cannot 
turn back. ‘Therefore we must be prepared 
for whatever may happen in the course of our 
going ahead. 
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Philanthropy and Poverty 


Tg article by Mr. W. B. Hannigan, “Sane 
Philanthropy,” describing the purposes and or- 
ganization of the St. Louis Community Trust, 
published in this issue, is of interest in that it 
calls attention to an undertaking of helpful in- 
tent. As an example of the new civism, it re- 
veals the existence here of a spirit of demo- 
cratic sympathy and desire for a better dis- 
tribution of the benefits of American progress. 
I cannot, however, let the occasion pass with- 
out insisting that such philanthropy can never 
overtake the need for social relief. Our sys- 
tem operates automatically to multiply the 
number of those who must be helped and this 
proceeds faster than philanthropy can find the 
funds with which to combat the distress. ‘There 
is a way to abolish poverty. Alms-giving 1s 
not that way. The way to abolish poverty 1s to 
abolish privilege and make the source of all 
wealth free to all who would produce wealth 
by the only means whereby it can be produced 
—by labor. Every man can be assured of the 
proceeds of labor, by removing all the taxes 
upon labor, whether levied by government or 
by the possessors of that on which labor may 
be exercised. Bequests for relief are tem- 
porary emollients of symptoms of social dis- 
ease. They do not reach the cause. Having 
said so much, it is only fair to say further, 
that those who suffer from the evil effects of 
our system cannot wait for the putting of the 
remedy into operation. Alms-giving 1s but a 


temporary expedient of no permanent value or 
widespread efficacy, but it is the only one we 
know apparently. 


It probably relieves for a 


time the uneasy consciences of those who give, 
more than it relieves the need of those who 
receive, Ultimately, charity workers find that 
charity is unable to cope with poverty. Still, 
in so far as an institution like the St. Louis 
Community Trust shows that the people com- 
posing it are alive to the deplorable conditions 
that prevail as concomitants of progress and 
prosperity, it is to that extent a worthy thing. 
We cannot shut our hearts to the misery about 
us and say temporary expedients must be 
abandoned that the true remedy may be the 
more piercingly indicated and the more quick- 
ly applied. That is like saying that‘the way 
to get rid of the horrors of war is by abrogat- 
ing all rules and giving full and free play to 
‘frightfulness.” I hope that wealthy St. 
Louisans of altruistic instincts will contribute 
generously to the funds of the St. Louis Com- 
munity Trust. Those funds will do no little 
good in preparing the way for the cure of ill 
conditions by conforming our social and eco- 
nomic structure to the natural law of the 
production and distribution of wealth. When 
our wealthy well-doers find how Charity fails 
they may come to see that Justice is the sol- 
vent. ‘The best thing I can say of charity is 
that its practice so demonstrates its failure 
that the practitioners are forced to consider 
the demands of justice for a reconstitution of 
government and society on a basis of the right 
of each and all in the heritage of the earth 
which the Lord has given them. 
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Mr. Bailey's Tariff Bill 

A TARIFF bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on March 17th, the con- 
sideration of which should bring to the fore 
conspicuously all the great issues of the day. 
This bill was prepared by Representative War- 
ren Worth Bailey, of Pennsylvania, as an 
amendment to the Underwood tariff act. It is 
a bill which carries out sweepingly recent sug- 
gestions of the Mirror as to the desirability of 
establishing a Customs Union including all the 
countries on this hemisphere. It is a short 
bill. It is a bill which cannot be so amended 
as to conceal any tricks to defeat its purposes. 
Anybody can understand it. Any officials can 
execute it. I print the bill in full. 

A BILL 
To amend an act entitled “An Act to Reduce Tariff 

Duties and to Provide Revenue for the Govern- 

ment, and for Other Purposes,” approved October 

Three, Nineteen Hundred and Thirteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That paragraph J of sub- 
section 7 of section 4 of said act be and the same 
is hereby amended by adding the following at the 
end of said paragraph: Provided further, That on 
and after the first day of July, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, no tariff taxes shall be collected on im- 
portations of the products of any American country 
which shall admit the products of the United States 
free’ of tariff taxes, the president of the United 
States being hereby authorized and requested to 
notify all American countries of the passage hereof 
and to invite their adhesion. 

Anyone reading the above measure will see 
that it establishes absolute free trade in the 
products of any or every’ American country 
which shall admit the products of the United 
States free of duty. Anyone who understands 
politics and economics will understand that 
such an amendment of the tariff act will do 
more to keep this country out of such com- 
plications with those nations or the nations 
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abroad as may be prolific in incitements and 
inducements to war. It is a form of “pre- 
paredness” which pacifists will hail with joy 
and against which jingoes will argue in vain. 
Such a law would give an effect to the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe doctrine much more pow- 
erful than the establishment of a large army 
and navy. It would do this inexpensively, too. 
Fliminating the chief cause of commerce wars 
and struggles for trade territory, it would make 
for that peace which passes the understanding 
of the Protectionist. So far as business is 
concerned, even the blind can see that by the 
establishment of free trade with South and 
Central America we would have such an ad- 
vantage in that region that the at present bel- 
ligerent nations of Europe would be at an 
almost incalculable disadvantage in an en- 
deavor to compete with us in those markets. 
There cannot be raised against this proposal 
the cry that it will do any harm to American 
manufacturers or merchants. It is plain that 
it will be of great benefit to American con- 
sumers of South American products to get 
those products without the addition of the 
tariff to the price. ‘That the elimination of 
trade disputes will help to the establishment 
of an all-American solidarity is as plain as 
the nose on Mr. Punch’s face. Congressman 
Bailey says: “If anyone is curious to know 
what the probable effects of this bill will be 
on our trade with South and Central America, 
let him study the statistics of trade between 
the United States and the Vhilippines and 
Porto Rico since free trade became effective 
between those islands and the United States. 
‘The measure I[ propose will go farther towards 
the establishment of a union of all American 
countries and to preserve the peace, than all 
the fleets and armies that could be mobilized.” 
Sehind this measure of Representative Bailey 
is a large and influential organization headed 
by Charles A. Ingersoll, the man who set the 
world a-watchwinding. Many prominent 
Democrats have endorsed the proposal and it 
has the support of leading manufacturers, 
bankers and business men in all parts of the 
country. ‘This organization and these people 
will press the claims of this measure upon the 
congressmen and will do it with effectiveness. 
It will be interesting to note how the Demo- 
crats will take to the proposal. Surely it 
should be enthusiastically endorsed by all the 
free traders. Similarly there seems to be no 
escape from supporting it for any member of 
Congress who is opposed to preparedness on 
the ground that it is a preparation for militar- 
ism. Congressman Lailey’s bill should pre- 
cipitate floating sentiment in Congress with 
most decisive effect. Just how the President 
himself can get away from its thoroughgoing 
Democratic orthodoxy cannot be imagined. Of 
course, the Protectionists will see in such a 
measure another case of the camel getting 
his nose into the tent of Protection and carry- 
ing it off with him. But if this is a Democratic 
administration, and there are some reasons to 
suppose that it is, this bill should be taken 
out of the Committee of Ways and Means in 
very short order, passed by the House, and 
put up to the Senate. ‘Then and there we shall 
see just what that body will do with a measure 
representing the fundamental principles upon 
which the Administration was elected. 


The Same Old Slippery Trick 

SOMETHING like a month ago | called atten- 
tion to a publishing transaction which bears 
some of the earmarks of what might be called 
a graft or a swindle. I directed attention to 
the fact that the Encyclopedia Brittanica was 
being copiously advertised under the auspices 
of a great mail order house in Chicago, at a 
price 60 per cent less than the one at which 
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it was originally placed before the public. 
When the Encyclopaedia was first issued it 
was with a blare of trumpets, declaring more 
or less explicitly that it would never be offered 
at a less figure than the one advertised. In 
fact, it was stated more or less explicitly that 
after a certain time the price would probably 
be increased. ‘Then came a new edition, an- 
nounced to be identical in every respect, at 
the smaller figure to which I have referred. 

No other newspaper that I have seen took 
up this subject until recently. In the issue of 
the Bellman, of Minneapolis, March 18, there 
is a long and strong editorial upon this transac- 
tion, under the title, “Once More the Same 
Old Game.” = ‘The Bellman starts out with 
some reflections upon the public assumption of 
the high standard of ethics among publishers 
of first-class books. Generally speaking, the 
assumption is justified. The imprint of a 
legitimate publisher is accepted as a guarantee 
of honorable dealing. It seems, however, that 
there are cases in which the assumption is an 
error. The Bellman cites the case of a pub- 
lishing house in New York which produced a 
dictionary, advertised it to the public at a 
handsome price and sold a great number of 
copies of the book by subscription canvass and 
through advertising. ‘The dictionary was an- 
nounced as a monumental work and great 
stress was laid upon the character of the au- 
thorities engaged in editing it, the vast expense 
of the production and its unusual value. ‘The 
people accepted all these things and paid with 
grace, and even with enthusiasm, the large 
sum demanded. After a while the campaign 
of advertising of the dictionary relaxed and 
the book was placed on sale by department 
stores at a very heavy reduction. ‘The people 
who bought direct from the publishers real- 
ized, to quote the Bellman, that they had been 
made the victims of as contemptible a swindle 
as any confidence man ever devised. For the 
sake of the profits netted by this unscrupulous 
transaction, the publishers discredited their 
own imprint and also the dictionary itself. 

The Minneapolis periodical proceeds from 
this consideration of the dictionary graft to 
a discussion of the case of the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, which it describes as another glar- 
ing example of bad faith by those who control 
the American rights of that book. It points out 
that by advertising through several years in 
the magazines and by elaborate and thorough 
circularization, a great number of the sets 
were bought at the publisher’s price, which 
was an exceedingly high one. Stress was laid 
upon the cost of production, the high scholar- 
ship, dignity and importance of its compilers 
and those responsible for its publication. Cam- 
bridge University was featured in all this 
publicity work to produce the impression of 
the high quality and character of everybody 
connected with the enterprise. Now, it ap- 
pears, that the right to manipulate the Ameri- 
can public in behalf of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica has been turned over, absolutely with- 
out reserve so far as methods of selling are 
concerned, to those whose business ethics are, 
to say the least, not altogether praiseworthy. 
It is a repetition of the same old, slippery, 
publishing trick exemplified in the case of the 
dictionary. Having raked in all the “easy 
marks” who accepted the advertised represen- 
tations concerning the book, the American 
rights are turned over to a mail order house 
which offers the same work at about one-third 
of the price paid by the original victims. ‘The 
Bellman says, and perhaps with truth, that no 
blame attaches to the mail order house. ‘That 
institution wishes to profit by the advertising 
of the earlier edition, and, by offering the 
volumes at the heavy reduction, to reach buy- 
ers who could not possibly have paid what 





the publishers asked for the former edition. 
The new edition is set forth as complete and 
identical in contents with the original set, as 
being printed from new plates on the same 
quality of India paper and manufactured by 
the same printers and binders. Indeed, there 
is some justification for the claim of the mail 
order house that the new edition is more de- 
sirable, because it is smaller and more con- 
venient to handle. “This announcement,” 
says the Bellman, “has the effect of immedi- 
ately reducing by two-thirds the value of all 
sets sold at the original price and now in the 
hands of duped buyers. The particular mean- 
ness of this performance lies in the fact that 
a very large proportion of those who bought 
at the original price were undoubtedly college 
professors and other men of studious habits, 
who would naturally be anxious to obtain and 
would have the most use for a work of this 
character, and who by reason of their notori- 
ously small incomes could ill afford to buy 
such expensive books.” Doubtless many of 
these purchasers denied themselves and their 
families luxuries, or even necessaries, to pos- 
sess the ucyclopaedia Brittanica. If they had 
thought that they could have obtained later 
an edition just as good or better, at one-third 
of the price, they would certainly have waited 
until it appeared. But, of course, this fact 
was kept carefully concealed. A large number 
of people have purchased the original edition 
on the installment plan. “It is to be hoped,” 
says the Bellman, “that these will have the 
courage to rebuke this kind of business by re- 
fusing further payment. In view of the guar- 
antees of the mail order house the Bellman 
does not believe the courts would sustain an 
action to recover remaining payments except 
to the value of one-third of the original price.” 
The same paper says that while such methods 
may not constitute an indictable offense un- 
der the law, if they were applied in any other 
business they would bring contempt and disre- 
pute upon those guilty of them, and there ts 
no good reason why publishers should be held 
exempt from the unwritten laws which govern 
good faith in business dealings. It is not at 
all improbable that this performance, which 
escapes classification among swindles, if at 
all, by a very narrow margin, must have a 
disastrous effect upon the publishing trade, 
especially in the matter of sets of books sold 
on the time-payment plan. A mean trick 
which numbers so many victims as this one 
can only be rendered impossible by the pub- 
lic’s refraining from the purchase of any work 
of the kind. Book buyers may very well say 
to themselves, when such a publication is of- 
fered again, that they will wait until the orig- 
inal demand is satisfied among the “easy 
marks.” They can well assume that the pub- 
lication will be procurable later in as good or 
even better form and at a lower price than the 
original. It seems to me a little remarkable 
that, outside of the Mrrror and the Bellman, 
no publication at all concerned with literary 
interests has commented upon the discredita- 
ble performance of the Cambridge University 
Press of England, or those who have secured 
control of the American rights. None of the 
magazines in which the advertisement of the 
cheaper edition of the Encyclopaedia has ap- 
peared has said a word about this perform- 
ance, which is as discreditable as anything 
ever performed by any of the great trusts, 
against which all the periodicals have been 
thundering more or less. The fact is undeniable 
that the people who bought the original edition 
have been “done” out of the difference be- 
tween the price they paid and the price at 
which a new, handier and better edition—if 
we may believe the advertisements—may be 
procured at the present time. Even the plea 














of educational service involved in the wider 
distribution of the new and cheaper work can 
not operate at a justification for such a bare- 
faced confidence game upon the American 
public. 
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The Heart Cry of a Queen 

Trroucit the courtesy of a collector friend 
I am permitted to publish the appended letter 
from the late Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, 
otherwise Carmen Sylva, the poet, to Baroness 
von Suttner, the distinguished propagandist 
of peace. ‘The letter is a human document 
bearing upon the present war, for this great 
conflict, recalling the lines of Virgil’s first 
Georgic—“‘here the Euphrates, there Germany 
heaves with war”’—had its origin in the Balkan 
War, the outbreak of which was the occasion 
of this brief epistle. Elizabeth writes with a 
feeling the more impressive because not ex- 
cessively expressed. She writes not alone as 
Queen, but as a poet saddened by the nations 
which, again recalling Virgil, “rush into arms 
against one another over broken laws,” and 
even more as a woman of tender heart. There 
are more voluble protests against interna- 
tional slaughter, but none that is more poign- 
ant. A deep sincerity vibrates in the Queen 
poet’s wishes for the success of [Laroness 
von Suttner’s work for peace. ‘The death, 
only a few days ago, of the singing Queen, 
gives an added pathos to these few lines 
penned when the Balkan war-cloud, which 
had hovered so long, broke into a deluge of 
blood, the end of which is not yet. 


Sinaia, Oct. 10, 1912. 
Dearest Madam: 

Your letter came to me almost like an outcry of 
pain almost on the very day when a fresh war is 
breaking out before our very doors. Only the 
Danube rolls its big, swollen floods between us and 
the dire disaster. The king has done what was in 
his power to make peace between all those ex- 
cited peoples, those young nations who want to feel 
and to manifest their strength in the only manner 
known upon our dark earth, where strife is the 
word! 

I can’t write more as I know not what the small 
hours of the rising day announce. All is dark like 
the torrents of rain that hide the sky since so many 
months. May your work prosper in the enlightened 
countries you are visiting, this is my greatest wish, 
dear madam, Ever yours, 

ELIZABETH 

CARMEN SYLVA. 
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An Advertising War 


By W. M. R. 
| yee of last Sunday’s /’ost-Dispatch 
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probably observed that that publication 

was more than ordinarily readable. 
They didn’t have to pursue long articles from 
page to page, up hill and down dale, over, 
under and around, through a maze of adver- 
tising until they lost all continuity of thought 
in the literary lucubrations. The paper did 
not contain the advertisement of a single de- 
partment store in the city of St. Louis. 

Now, the advertising of department stores 
is not a thing that a big newspaper likes to 
have conspicuous by its absence. In the first 
place, the department stores spend three or 
four hundred thousand dollars a year with 
the Post-Dispatch, and that is a consideration 
of importance in journalism of even that high 
type of altruistic purpose professed, and it 
must be admitted, rather consistently prac- 
ticed, by the Post-Dispatch, daily and Sun- 
day. In the second place, department store 
advertising has a news value that is not to be 
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ignored by any publisher of .a daily paper. 
Such advertisements are carefully read, espe- 
cially by women, on the lookout for bargains. 
‘They are a very important part of the enginery 
of household economy. As an element ot “hu- 
man interest” they are hardly secondary, in 
the long run, to the most sensational stories 
of murder or other crime, or the weird and 
wonderful prognostications of the outcome of 
the war. ‘Cheir absence from last Sunday’s 
Post-Dispatch has doubtless struck some peo- 
ple as being somewhat in the nature of a 
mystery, and this mystery | purpose to ex- 
plain. 

When the Post-Dispatch installed its mag- 
nificent rotogravure section of high-class pic- 
torial features, it had the effect of enormously 
increasing the circulation of the paper be- 
cause of its splendid appeal to an eye-minded 
public. Circulation is the thing upon which 
newspapers base their advertising rates. The 
Post-Dispatch, bringing forward indisputable 
proof of the great increase of the number of 
papers sold since the introduction of the new 
feature, approached the department store ad- 
vertisers with a proposition that, as_ this 
feature was very expensive and as it in- 
creased the circulation, certain space in that 
supplement should be taken by those retailers 
for advertising purposes, and the advertising 
rate for so much space as might be dispos- 
able from Sunday to Sunday would be at the 
rate of fifty cents a line. This is a rather 
gorgeous rate for advertising in a daily or 
Sunday paper, at least in a region this far 
west. 

The heads of the department stores, all of 
them having large contracts for advertising 
in the Sunday Post-Dispatch at a much small- 
er rate, did not take kindly to the proposal 
submitted. They thought they were doing all 
that was called for in the way of patronizing 
the publication. ‘Then came the information 
from the paper that if the local department 
stores would not take this advertising at this 
rate, the Post-Dispatch would feel justified in 
accepting contracts from certain mail order 
establishments in the East. The department 
store managers came back with the argument 
that while the Post-Dispatch was a great 
newspaper and rendered good service, it 
should not forget that its greatness was large- 
ly bottomed upon the generous patronage of 
the department stores and other establish- 
ments conducted by the associated retailers of 
this city. In view of the fact that they con- 
tributed something like half a million dollars 
a year to the revenues of the Post-Dispatch, 
they thought it rather a “raw” proposition 
that they should be called upon to do so very 
much more under a threat, as they understood 
it, of being confronted by competition from 
establishments in similar lines operating in 
other communities. They recalled that. the 
Post-Dispatch had come out rather strong 
editorially for a programme on the part of the 
people of buying in St. Louis, and they could 
not understand how that paper, in view of all 
the circumstances and conditions, could util- 
ize the most attractive section of its Sunday 
publication to present to the people of St. 
louis and its surrounding territory induce- 
ments to buy of other stores in other cities. 
I‘o this, I am informed, the answer was made 
by the business management of the Post- 
Dispatch, that that publication had grown to 
be so big and powerful that it could not be 
expected to depend altogether upon local 
patronage. It had become, as one might say, 
not strictly a local, but a national publication 
and could very well be thrown open to adver- 
tisers anywhere seeking a patronage national 
in scope. None of the heads of the local 
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department stores succumbed to this argu- 
ment and in the issue of the 12th in the 
rotogravure section of the Post-Dispatch ap- 
peared the advertisement of a large mail or- 
der concern in New York City, known as 
Franklin Simon & Company. 

Immediately upon the appearance of this 
advertisement the gentlemen at the head of 
the department stores of St. Louis got to- 
gether and resolved that they would not use 
any space in the Sunday Post-Dispatch, in 
the rotogravure section or any other, until 
the issue between them and the paper should 
be adjusted. ‘This resolution was lived up to 
by every one of them with the result that 
the Post-Dispatch of March 19th was singu- 
larly empty of the magnificent presentation of 
bargains usually to be found in its Sunday 
issue. The department store people are more 
or less under the impression that by estab- 
lishing this boycott they are justly resenting 
an endeavor to subject them to what they call 
a “hold-up.” The Post-Dispatch, on the other 
hand, maintains that it has the medium which 
the local advertisers must use in order to 
reach the greatest number of possible pur- 
chasers of such goods as the department 
stores have on sale. ‘he newspaper says that 
it has circulation for sale to anybody or every- 
body, and that, as it gives value received for 
the rates it asks for advertising, it is justified 
in accepting any reputable advertising from 
anywhere. It says, moreover, that it recog- 
nizes a certain prior claim upon its space by 
the local department store advertisers, but 
that it fulfilled its obligation in this regard 
by giving them a preference in an offer of 
space in the rotogravure section, which pre- 
sumably has a somewhat larger circulation, or 
at least a more largely interested reading, than 
other parts of the Sunday paper. ‘The depart- 
ment store managers and directors cannot see 
this in quite this light. They reckon that the 
presentation of the rotogravure section as a 
desirable one in which to place their advertise- 
ments, coming conjoined with the announce- 
ment that if they didn’t seize the opportunity 
the space would be given to outsiders in 
competition with them and their goods, was 
in the nature—to put it bluntly—of “black- 
mail.” 


This is not the first time the Post-Dispatch 
has come into conflict with the department 
store managers in just this way. Some years 
ago it raised the rates on all such publications 
and, furthermore, set a limit of a certain num- 
ber of lines per year below which they would 
not contract for. In other words, the depart- 
ment stores were told they had to use so many 
lines above a certain minimum at a certain 
rate or they would not be given the privilege 
of that rate or considerations of location in 
the paper. For two, or may be three, weeks 
the department stores stayed out of the Post- 
Dispatch, daily and Sunday. At the end of 
this time the department store advertisements 
again appeared in the Post-Dispatch and all 
was lovely. Each side claimed a victory. Be- 
tween these claims I am not competent to 
pass judgment. 


The present conflict is undoubtedly of great 
interest to all newspaper readers, and indeed, 
to all business and professional people. Cer- 
tainly the story, as | have given it here, indi- 
cates the feeling and conviction of the Post- 
Dispatch that it is in an unshakable position 
with the St. Louis public. Such a proposi- 
tion as it has made to the business men of 
the largest advertising activity is a plain 
declaration that the paper thinks it can do 
this because it is a medium which advertisers 
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must use in order to get business results. The 
advertisers in all probability are brought by 
such a demand to a realizing sense of being 
at the mercy of the Post-Dispatch and natur 
ally resent it, with the idea that if they don't 
put a check upon the publication’s exactions 
at this time, there is no telling what demands 
may be made upon them in the future. The 
Post-Dispatch says it makes the advertisers, 
and the advertisers say that they have made 
the Post-Dispatch. Ina sense, both parties 
to the controversy are right. ‘The question 
is whether there is a limit to what a pub- 
lication may charge its advertisers and wheth- 
er a publication in a given community owes 
an obligation to the advertisers of that com- 
munity not to print the advertisements of 
business houses outside of that community 
in competition with the local establishments. 
It is a fine point for debate. Personally, I 
incline to think that there is much to be 
said for the local advertiser. The Lost- 
Dispatch can hardly claim to be a national 
publication—and no one thinks more highly 
of it as a newspaper than | do—because it 
cannot be said to have a national circulation. 
It is read in the region of St. Louis’ trade 
territory and that trade territory, | take it, 
may be said to belong to the business men 
of St. Louis. As the /ost-Dispatch is a busi- 
ness institution of St. Louis, whose interests 
are, or should be, identical with those of other 
local institutions, it would seem to be morally 
bound not to use its advertising power to 
divert trade from the establishments which, 
in the course of many years, have yielded the 
revenue upon which the Post-Dispatch has 
grown fat. The fact of the matter is that 
St. Louis business men have long had a grudge 
against this paper because, as they said, of its 
alien ownership. ‘They have felt that a great 
deal of their money went primarily to the 
establishment not only of the Post-Dispatch, 
but of the New York I/l’orld. Therefore, it 
galls them to find that an institution which 
they have built up should use the power they 
have given it to set up competition in their own 
field. When they are asked for special and 
apparently exorbitant rates and they refuse 
to accept them, and then are told that if they 
don’t accept them, rival department stores in 
the East will be given that space, they feel very 
much as if a blunderbus were put at their 
heads. ‘The only answer to this is that the 
paper has the circulation and that the circula- 
tion is at the service of anybody who will pay 
the advertising rates based upon that circula- 
tion. Only a very strong newspaper would 
take such a stand, and that the Post-Dispatch 
is tremendously powerful, no one will deny. 
And yet it is well even for a great daily news- 
paper to remember that “it is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength but ‘tis tyrannous to use it 
like a giant.” 
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Medical Mumbo-Jumbo 


By W. M. R. 

Y no stretch of the imagination can it 
B be supposed that the profession of medi- 

cine is advanced in public estimation by 
the recent performance of the St. Louis Med- 
ical Society. Most people will say, after read- 
ing the hullabaloo about that body’s dealings 
with the case of Dr. Bransford Lewis, that 
the society is a backward institution in an- 
tagonism to the spirit of the times, in that it 
wants to keep medicine, so far as possible, 
in the position of a sort of secret cult, to the 
inner mysteries of which the profane vulgar 
shall not be admitted. ‘The society accused 
Dr. Lewis of violating the code of medical 
ethics in giving to a newspaper the manuscript 
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of an address which he was to deliver before 
a medical body. He gave this manuscript to 
the newspaper, hedged about with all possible 
restrictions as to its publication, in order that 
he might not be subject to the charge of ad; 
vertising or self-exploitation. ‘The substance 
of the address was printed in the St. Louis 
Star as having been read at a medical meeting 
in I.exington, Kentucky. For this heinous of- 
fense Dr. Lewis was haled before the medical 
society and tried. A majority of the members 
acquitted him. Later, at another smaller meet- 
ing, the acquittal was set aside. 

The subject upon which Dr. Lewis wrote 
his paper was one of acute public interest. It 
had to do with the use of a new preparation 
in surgery which enables the surgeon to do 
away with anaesthetics and yet prevents the 
infliction of pain. The fact of the existence 
of such a drug and its use was clearly a mat- 
ter of news interest. The publication of the 
fact in no way especially advertised Dr. Lewis. 
The drug had been used before and all he did 
was to explain his experience with and obser- 
vation upon its use. The nub of the news was 
not the identity or individuality of Dr. Lewis. 
but the fact that here was provided something 
of great benefit to mankind in the alleviation 
of pain and in the facilitation of operations 
in surgery. The paper of Dr. Lewis was one 
that the society, before which it was read, 
would presumably publish in the record of its 
transactions, and if it were not printed there, 
it would probably have made its appear- 
ance in some one of the eight or ten reputable 
medical periodicals of the country. If 
the transactions of the Wentucky society 
or copies of any of the medical periodicals 
had come to my editorial desk, and I had 
seen and appreciated the importance to the 
public of the facts presented by Dr. Lewis, 
there was nothing to prevent me from either 
“lifting” the article as a whole or making such 
comment upon it as | might have seen fit, and 
Dr. Lewis would have had nothing to do with 
it. Yet he could have been subjected to the 
same unpleasant advertisement given by the 
Medical Society of St. Louis as if he had 
handed me the paper before he went away to 
deliver his address. 

Clearly there is a reason for the medical 
society opposing advertisement by its mem- 
bers, but it is not a reason that holds good in 
this age of advertising. ‘The rules of the med- 
ical society do not cover all the forms of ad- 
vertisement in which a physician or surgeon 
may indulge, and it is a known fact that many 
of the medical men who pursue individuals 
like Dr. Lewis on just such grounds as ap- 


_pear in this case, are expert advertisers on 


their own account. They may advertise them- 
selves by their activities in politics, in fashion- 
able society, in secret orders, in uplift work, 
in religious effort or in any one of a hundred 
other ways. If it falls to their lot to become 
physicians te some important personage who 
is ill, they may advertise themselves exten- 
sively in the newspapers by issuing bulletins 
about the patient’s condition. They may go 
to the meetings of their medical associations 
and read papers which exploit themselves to 
the fullest measure of autolatry and nothing 
is said about their action. ‘They can boost 
themselves among themselves in thousands of 
ways. But they can not tell a newspaper any- 
thing about any important medical discovery 
or surgical performance without losing caste 
with their fellows. 

This makes the medical profession ridicu- 
lous. The code of ethics doesn’t stop medical 
advertising. Many of the newspapers are full 
of it. ‘The question of advertising is only 
a question of taste, and people of taste who 
practice medicine behave themselves as gentle- 





men should. Manifestly only a person of im- 
perfectly developed taste and morals will ad- 
vertise that he can cure diseases. Only the 
quack makes such assertions. But where there 
is anything wrong in a physician’s announcing 
that he treats certain diseases, or that he has 
used successfully certain methods or drugs in 
the treatment of disease or in the porformance 
of surgery, no moralist, be he ever so strict, 
can determine. Medical and surgical knowl- 
edge, like all other knowledge, should be open 
to the world at large. The attempt to keep 
it secret produces the very evils the code of 
ethics is designed to prevent. ‘The mystery 
about new remedies or treatments is what 
gives the advertising quack his leverage upon 
the gullible public. The greatest quack graft 
in the world is the so-called ‘‘secret remedy.” 
Everybody knows this and yet, from what we 
know of the proceedings of the St. Louis 
Medical Society with regard to Dr. Bransford 
Jewis and other gentlemen, we are justified 
in supposing that if the practitioners of medi- 
cine had their way, all remedies would be 
secret and the dealings of a doctor with his 
patients might still be, as in olden times, in 
the nature of necromancy or incantation. 
Where Dr. Lewis did any harm either to the 
dignity of the profession of medicine or to the 
health and safety of the public, by letting a 
newspaper print as news the substance of his 
address upon an important medical subject, 
is absolutely undiscoverable. 

()rdinary people, reading Dr. Lewis’ case, 
will find in the performance of the St. Louis 
doctors only additional strong support for the 
general, mistaken notion of the ineflicacy of 
medicine and surgery in dealing with human 
ills. The mystery that is thrown about the 
profession is not in accord with the world- 
spirit which believes no more in secret medi- 
cine than it does in secret diplomacy. ‘This is 
an age of publicity, and dragging things into 
the light is our surest method of disinfecting 
them of evil. Suppression of knowledge is a 
greater evil than imperfect knowledge. In 
fact, suppression of knowledge makes for im- 
perfect knowledge. ‘This we see in the notori- 
ous prevalence and profitableness of advertis- 
ing quackery. 

When we come down to ethics, unqualified 
by any professional limitations, we see that 
ethics should apply to everybody independent 
of his business, vocation or profession, \What 
no right principled man should do, no right 
principled business man, lawyer or doctor will 
do. ‘There is no need, therefore, for special 
codes. These special codes have operated to 
bring about conditions in the practice of the 
professions in which glaring evils have been 
generated. The thing to do in medicine, as in 
law and in everything else, is to place the indi- 
vidual upon his honor, as a man responsible 
to himself, his fellow-citizens and his Maker. 
That a man should be punished and humiliated 
for doing no more than communicating to his 
fellows the fact of the existence of a drug 
which deadens the pain of the subject in a 
surgical operation, which obviates the neces- 
sity of putting that subject in a state of un- 
consciousness and which, moreover, enables 
the surgeon to perform his work with greater 
skill and effectiveness, would be tragic if it 
were not ridiculous. 

The story of the proceedings in Dr, Lewis’ 
case brings out clearly another evidence of the 
insolence of office. After his acquittal by a 
full meeting of the society, the inner council, 
which may be designated as the dark-lantern 
star-chamber of the organization, calls a snap 
meeting composed of the adherents of the of- 
ficial camarilla and reverses the action of the 
body as a whole. The censors stand upon the 
strict letter of the code and refuse to take 











into consideration the fact that Dr. Lewis es- 
pecially exacted of the newspaper publishing 
his address such treatment of the subject mat- 
ter as should not exalt and advertise him. If 
the paper had so desired it could have sent 
a man to the meeting, had him listen to the 
paper and report it as news, and nothing could 
have been done about it by the medical society. 
Justice for Dr. Lewis was as nothing against 
supporting the censors. It is clear that Dr. 
ILewis has been badly treated, but it is also 
clear that the medical profession is going the 
wrong Way about its work of establishing its 
dignity in the public mind, when it suppresses 
information the possession of which by the 
public cannot possibly do any harm. “The 
American people are opposed to all kinds of 
secrecy in the affairs of service of the public. 
They have largely lost faith in the practi- 
tioners of medicine because those practitioners 
have surrounded their work with too much of 
an atmosphere of mumbo-jumbo. Proscrip- 
tion of individuals for conduct in which there 
is no evil per se and no bad effect upon the 
body politic, is an antiquated form of social 
outrage. And after we have seriously consid- 
ered the whole matter in such a case as this, 
we have to laugh when we realize that the ac- 
tion of the Medical Society concerning Dr. 
lewis has advertised him more effectively 
than anything he could possibly have done 
himself. This action has made him a martyr 
to the official dignity of the close corporation 
or inner council at the head of the Medical 
Society. The public will be more likely to 
flock to him than ever before. The furor will 
not drive patients away from him and I ven- 
ture to assert that it will not even prevent 
a great majority of the members of the Med- 
ical Society from meeting him in consultation 
upon difficult cases. The Medical Society's 
action is not only reactionary; it is absurd. 
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Missouri’s Tax Tangle 


By W. M. R. 
P ROEFESSOR ISIDOR LOEB of the Mis- 


souri State University at Columbia has 

been a member of two State Tax Com- 
missions. He is regarded as an authority 
upon taxation. Nevertheless, his suggestion 
in last Sunday’s Post-Dispatch that the rem- 
edy for the evils of tax assessment in this 
state is to be found in the creation of a Tax 
Commission authorized to enforce uniformity 
of assessment in the state, is not the remedy 
for the iniquities of the system, which has 
been pronounced to be rotten, inequitable and 
productive of fraud and perjury. ‘lhe ten- 
dency of commissions is finally to be control- 
led by the interests they are created to reg- 
ulate and restrict. The power of politics and 
Big Lusiness and special interests would be 
exerted finally upon a Tax Commission, even 
as we have reason to suppose it is exerted 
upon the State Board of Equalization. 

The remedy lies not in any commissional 
application of the existing system, but in its 
eradication. The remedy lies not in the trans- 
ference of taxing power to commissions, but 
in the vesting of that power in the people. 
The beginning of the real remedies were 
formulated some years ago in an amendment 
to the Constitution, which was defeated large- 
ly by misrepresentation of its purposes and its 
operation. The thing to do is to separate the 
sources of state and local taxation, and to ap- 
ply uniform taxes on all property in certain 
definite classifications. Tf the law would sep- 
arate state from local taxation there would 
not exist the glaring inequalities in the taxes 
in the different counties and cities of the com- 
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monwealth. The state would assess and col- 
lect its revenue from all those forms of prop- 
erty over the taxation of which it had control. 
This would do away with local assessment on 
those properties. The assessments would be 
made with regard only to the state’s needs, 
uncomplicated by political conditions in the 
different subdivisions of the state. On the 
other hand, cities and counties, in the raising 
of their revenue for local needs, would assess 
such properties as were left within their tax 
jurisdiction, and such assessment and collec- 
tion would have no bearing upon the contribu- 
tion of the cities and counties to the state 
revenue. This remedy is very simple; so sim- 
ple. in fact, that it accords with the principles 
of justice; but justice is exactly not the thing 
which seems to be desired by local assessors. 
‘There could be no injustice in the state levying 
taxes uniformly upon certain property re- 
served to its taxing power, in each separate 
class. After the state had exacted its tribute 
the cities and counties would be estopped from 
levying further tribute upon such classified 
property.. The state could exact taxation, for 
example, on the holders of bonds and mort- 
gages, as, apparently, cities and counties can 
not. An equitable distribution of taxes upon 
properly classified forms of property would 
operate to prevent confiscation or the impos- 
ing of penalties upon production. 

Over and above all this, the assessment of 
taxation should be subject to the popular will. 
We should have home rule in taxation. [very 
community should have the right to decide 
what properties it should tax, always suppos- 
ing the tax to be uniformly levied, for the 
support of its functions. If the subject of 
taxation were put to the people it is not prob- 
able that they would vote to tax anybody for 
what he produces. ‘They would not fine peo- 
ple for doing business, for erecting buildings, 
for installing machinery or for keeping their 
hard-earned money in the bank. The people, 
when duly educated, would see the wisdom 
of levying all taxes not upon what individuals 
contribute by their labors to the wealth of the 
community, but upon the wealth created by the 
community, which goes into private pockets. 
Taxes would be paid not upon what a man 
gives to the state in the way of service, but 
upon what the activities of the whole com- 
munity create, which is now engrossed by 
the individual. Popular control of taxation 
would deflect the incidence of taxation on to 
privilege and take it off production. An in- 
formed public would see the wisdom of not 
taxing anything that could be moved. ‘T'axes 
would fall upon that form of property which 
cannot be hidden and the value of which can 
be definitely ascertained. Taxes, furthermore, 
would not be laid upon any property which 
the levying of taxes would tend to diminish, 
or upon any form of production which taxa- 
tion would discourage. The only property 
which cannot be increased or diminished is 
land. It is the one property whose value is 
not created by individual effort but by the 
efforts of everybody. Created by everybody, 
it should belong to nobody, but should be taken 
by the community for the ‘service of every- 
body. Under a system of separation of state 
and local revenues, any community intelligent 
enough to realize the justice of natural taxa- 
tion, could exempt from taxes every form of 
production upon which taxation operates as a 
penalty, and it could shift taxation on to those 
values which are the result of the existence 
and the activities of the community. 

A ‘Tax Commission, under our present sys- 
tem, in Missouri, could not come anywhere 
near doing anything of this kind. So long as 
the present system obtains we shall have the 
cities overtaxed and most of the counties un- 
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dertaxed. Especially we shall have the cities 
overtaxed on their production and both cities 
and counties undertaxed upon their land 
values. Uniformity of assessment as suggested 
by Professor Loeb might possibly do 
away with some of the inequalities 
of taxation as between counties and 
cities, but it would not touch at all the 
fundamental injustice of the system which 
fines people for producing wealth and render- 
ing service, and which gives largess to those 
who sit down idly and rake into their own 
pockets the unearned increment of land due 
to the productive efforts of their fellow-citi- 
zens. It may take some time for the philosophy 
of the tax plan which I suggest to soak into 
the minds of the people of Missouri or of the 
United States, but eventually it must soak in. 
Taxation of labor value increases everywhere 
and taxation of land value is not justly ap- 
plied. ‘The tendency is for labor to bear all 
the burden and for the grabbers of land value 
to escape the payment of their just share. This 
is why we have an increase of tenant farming 
in all the states, and why almost incalculable 
areas of the national domain are passing into 
the hands of a few people. The great social 
evil of the United States is the fact that the 
engrossers and forestallers of land value es- 
cape taxation and shift it upon industry and 
production. Any remedy that stops short of 
taking the constantly increasing, publicly 
created rental value of land must fail to bring 
the tax system into any intimate relationship 
with justice. The people as a whole must take 
a hand in deciding what shall be taxed and 
what shall be exempt. Until- they do this, the 
special interests, chief of which is the land 
interest, will avoid the payment of their share 
of the cost of government. ‘Tax commissions 
are all right but they can only execute the 
law. The people must make the law and make 
it right. 
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The Paragon of Fiction 


By E. C. Potter 
Fi half a century the Fenimore Cooper Indian 


has remained the most remarkable character 

in fiction. This distinction must now pass to 
another. The Cowboy displaces the Indian on the 
pedestal of Fame. 

This marvelous creature blends in one individual, 
as no other character in fiction does or can, all the 
weaknesses and nobilities of the human character. 
(The weaknesses are exceedingly few and the 
nobilities exceedingly many). No hero of the Hiad 
approaches him. //ercules and Siegfried fall far 
short of him in wonderful achievements. The 
Knights of the Round Table, the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, the Forty-seven Ronins, the Three 
Musketeers never equal his prowess in derring-do. 
He is a remarkable combination of Dick Turpin and 
Chevalier Bayard, of Bill Sykes and Lord Chester- 
field. He is equally at home in the bar-room and 
the drawing-room—the saloon and the salon. He 
possesses a wide and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the poets and philosophers. He will quote you 
on occasion from Shakespeare, Browning or Marcus 
Aurelius. Being a simple child of Nature, he is 
extremely sensitive to its beauties and discusses 
them aesthetically. He shames the Bedouin in his 
love for his horse. His language is unlike any 
spoken tongue and is strictly sui generis. It is a 
rare combination of bald statement and — subtle 
metaphor. It combines the facility of Macaulay, the 
picturesqueness of Carlyle, the imagery of Shelley, 
the luxuriance of Swinburne, the crispness of Kip- 
ling. His humor would be at once the envy and 
despair of Aristophanes and Mark Twain. In char- 
acter he is at once reckless and calculating, defiant 
and deferential, languid and alert, subtle and candid. 
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He is as vindictive as a Sioux and as tender as a 
woman; sophisticated as a boulevardier and simple 
as a child. He can drink unlimited whiskey without 
losing his physical or mental balance. His per- 
formances with a forty-five are sublimated leger- 
demain. With equal facility he overcomes a des- 
perado with bullet or badinage, as the situation de- 
mands. In the presence of deadly danger he dis- 
plays a maddening nonchalance. His fertility of 
resource and ingenuity when hopelessly trapped is 
superhuman. His life is valuable only as it may 
serve a friend or a woman. 

My limited acquaintance with cowboys in the 
flesh has revealed none of these marvelous traits. 
The cowboys I have met are plain citizens who 
devote their attention to herding cattle in exchange 
for so much per month and board. They display a 
shocking ignorance of Aristotle and the Lake Poets. 
Schiller is the “Dutchman” who ‘keeps the saloon 
down to Nine Mile.” A primrose by the river’s 
brim may be a loco-weed to him. In short, he doesn’t 
fit the specifications. But I have observed that the 
Cowboy of fiction usually hails from New Mexico 
or Arizona and I belong on the other side of the 
map; and I guess that is why I have never “met 
up” with him. Anyway, he is the most interesting 
and lovable person that never happened and every 
time the Saturday Evening Post brings him to us 
we just “eat him alive.” Life would indeed be 
and commonplace without our matchless 


dreary 
Cowboy. 
% Og Se ote 


The Red Country 
By William Rose Benet 


N the red country 

The sky flowers 

All day. 
Strange mechanical birds 
With struts of wire and glazed wings 
Cross the impassive sky 
Which burgeons ever and again 
With emphemeral unfolding flowers, 
White and yellow and brown, 
That spread and dissolve. 
And smaller rapid droning birds go by, 
And bright metallic bees whose sting is death. 


Behind the hills, 

Behind the whispering woods whose leaves are fall- 
ing 

Yellow and red to cover the red clay, 

Misshapen monsters squat with wide black maws 

Gulping smoke and belching flame. 

From the mirk reed beds of the age of coal, 

Wallowing out of their sleep in the earlier slime, 

They are resurrected and stagger forth to slay— 

The prehistoric Beasts we thought were dead. 


They are blinded with long sleep, 

But men with clever weapons 

Goad them to fresh pastures. 

Beside still waters 

They drink of blood and neigh a horrible laughter, 
And their ponderous tread shakes happy cities down, 
And the thresh of their flail-like tails 

Makes acres smoulder and smoke 

Blackened of golden harvest. 


The Beasts are back, 

And men, in their spreading shadow, 

Inhale the odor of their nauseous breath. 

Inebriate with it they fashion other gods 

Than the gods of day-dream. 

Of iron and steel are little images 

Made of the Beasts. 

And men rush forth and fling themselves for ritual 
Before these gods, before the lumbering Beasts,— 


And some make long obeisance. 


Umber and violet flowers of the sky, 
The sun, like a blazing Mars, clanks across the blue 


And plucks you, to fashion into a nosegay 
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To offer Venus, his old-time paramour. 

But now she shrinks 

And pales 

Like Cynthia, her more ascetic sister .. 

Vulcan came to her arms in the grimy garb 

Of toil, he smelt of the forge and the racketing 
workshop, 

Sut not of blood. 

And, if she smells these flowers, they bubble ruby 
blood 

That trickles between her fingers. 


Yet is a dream flowing cver the red country, 

Yet is a light growing, for all the black furrows of 
the red country... 

The machines are foe or friend 

\s the world desires. 

The Beasts shall sleep again. 

And in that sleep, when the land is twilight-still 

And men take thought among the frozen waves of 
the dead, 

The Sowers go forth once more, 

Sowers of vision, sowers of the seed 

Of peace or war. 

Shall it be peace indeed? 

Great shadowy figures moving from hill to hill 

Of tangled bodies, with rhythmic stride and cowled 
averted head, 

What do you sow with hands funereal— 

New savageries imperial, 

Unthinking pomps for arrogant, witless men? 

Or seed for the people in strong democracy ? 

What do you see 

With your secret eyes, and sow for us, that we must 
reap again? 
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Mama Rosengarten’s Birthday 


By Harry B. Kennon 


HE sun looked up over the trees of the park, 
gilded the quiet plaza where parades as- 
sembled and disbanded, and waited until 

[esther Tetzner should lift the white window shades 
of Mama Rosengarten’s pleasant, if rather hare, 
sleeping-room on the top floor of Benjamin Rosen- 
garten’s pretentious house. The shades were raised, 
and the sun’s messenger tapped at Mama Rosen- 
garten’s closed eyelids. 

Little Mrs. Rosengarten’s days had been long in 
the land, and she opened her eyes on her birthday 
anticipating a longer day than usual; for Mama pre- 
ferred days that passed swiftly, peacefully with 
quiet Isther, to days shattered by the distracting 
chatter of much company. It would be a disturbed 
day, she knew, and a long day: for the Rosengarten 
connection was large, and the old woman felt their 
making an event of her birthday an ordeal—pleas- 
ant surely, and not so pleasant; and ‘Very tiring. 
She could not honestly say she loved all the Rosen- 
gartens, certainly not all the Rosengartens by mar- 
riage and the men who had married Rosengartens: 
she hated none of them; some she could do without 
seeing, but she was very positive that every one of 
the tribe, who could, would break in on her that 
morning with salutations to the head of the house. 
They would come from all parts of the city and, 
although Mama Rosengarten made no such acknowl- 
edgment to herself, she would have” noted the 
absence of any with gentle resentment. 

She knew that this “head of the house” ceremony 
was commanded by its real head, her son, Benjamin. 
greatly prospered of the Lord. Of all her sons and 
daughters, Benjamin had been the child to whom 
she cleaved, the son to make a place for her, the 
son to make that place an honored place: big. rosv 
Benjamin, her only fair-haired man-child. So she 
thought of him, though years had made him gray. 
Sons she had, and daughters, in different cities of 
the world, and from all she would probably hear 
to-day—seven sons who honored her, whom she 
loved, but Beniamin— 

She stretched out her hand ard laid it on the 
leather-bound and silver-clasped Talmud resting on 


her bedside table; she did not open the book, but 
chanted in her aged voice: 

“Man is like that vegetation which sprouts from 
the ground as a tender plant and gradually grows 
until at last it withers away and perisheth. This, 
O man, should teach thee to live pleasurably, en- 
joying the wealth that is thine while thou livest—’” 


“That would be Benjamin!” 

“Happy returns!” said Isther Tetzner in affec- 
tionate Yiddish; for though Mrs. Rosengarten had 
been half a century in America, she knew _ little 
Ienglish—“Happy returns.” 

“T thank you, Esther Tetzner.” 

In other ways than not speaking Iénglish, Mrs. 
Rosengarten’s detachment was manifest, as her 
toilet progressed under Esther’s fingers. The young 
Jewess cooked all of Mama’s meals for her kosher 
in the little kitchenette off her suite of rooms; and 
as she cooked and marketed for her, so did Esther 
assist her with her dressing, fasten her loose, woolen 
dress, adjust her orthodox wig on her head so that 
the parting ran straight down the center. The wig 
was black as the eyes were black, and a bit of color 
in Mama’s cheeks, when the eyes snapped, let one 
know that here was a young old woman. Esther did 
all these things now, just as she did them every 
day, knowing that Mrs. Rosengarten would not 
change her accustomed widow's gown for all the 
swell company in creation, any more than she would 
partake of her big birthday dinner preparing. Every 
year she graced the feast; every year she left it 
for the other Rosengartens to eat. And this with- 
out bitterness of any kind, Mama was kosher. 

“And now,” said Esther, “it will be coffee.” 

“T will take it by the window,” rejoined the old 
woman. “I will see the passing.” 

Esther placed the table near the window, drew the 
blind to exactly suit Mama’s eyes, and brought in 
the coffee and rolls. The silver was heavy, the 
napery fine, and the china exquisite. 

“There will be a parade this afternoon,” said 
l’sther. 

“Music for my birthday!” Mama Rosengarten 
clapped her hands. 

“There will be no music,” said Esther. 

“\ parade without music !” 

“There will be no money for music,’ 


J 


Esther's 
voice trembled. 

“Why, what is it, Esther Tetzner? What is the 
parade to you?” 

“It is my brother—my sister—the garment work- 
ers, Mrs. Rosengarten. They strike.” 

“They would have more pay?” 

“It is that way, Mrs. Rosengarten; they would 
have more pay, yes, certainly. They get no more 
pay—” 

“Tt was so when I was young,” said Mrs. Rosen- 
garten, holding out hands that years of ease had 
not freed from marks of labor. 

“Did you work in a factory, Mrs. Rosengarten?” 

“It was not factories then; it was worse. Tell me, 
esther, is your sister so young?” 

“Rachel is young—and crazy; so is Max. They 
say they want not so much more pay as arbitration. 
I do not know what it is, that arbitration.” 

“It is going before judges, Esther.” 

“Levinski and Einstein, by where they work, will 
have no judges.” 

“That, Esther, would be foolishness. No man 
puts down judges.” 

“T do not know,” said Esther; “but so they say— 
and they are foolish, foolish! Max says starve or 
arbitrate. Rachel—” 

“What does Rachel say?” 

“She starves with Max. It is now two months— 
no work.” 

“Is it so bad?” began Mrs. Rosengarten, when the 
telephone buzzed. “Go, Esther, Esther, it will be 
3enjamin.” 

It was Ben Rosengarten wishing Mama all hap- 
piness, and telling her that he would not disturb 
her now, but bring his gift later. He was just 
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leaving for his office. Esther took the message and 
gave Mrs. Rosengarten’s loving reply. 

“T will ask him when he comes, Esther. He is 
no longer in the clothing business, but he knows. | 
will ask him.” 

“About the arbitration?” 

MES: 

“He is awful smart—Mr. Rosengarten?” 

“VES.” 

“That’s what Max, my brother, says.” 

“T would see him, that Max; I would see Rachel 
He is proud, crazy proud. 


” 


“Max would not. 
Rachel—” 

“You will bring me Rachel,” commanded Mrs. 
Rosengarten, “I will tell young Rachel a tale of 
Russia. She will be patient.” 

“T will bring her,” assented Esther, and then added 
simply, “I have here your birthday.” 

She untied the little packet in her hand and Mrs. 
Rosengarten removed the tissue paper wrapping of 
the gift, an enameled brooch, a bluebird on-the-wing, 
such as may be purchased at any ten cent store. 
Mama Rosengarten beamed. 

“It is pretty, Esther Tetzner, very pretty. You 
will pin it on the side—the heart side.” 

Esther, much pleased, pinned the bird on the 
plain stuff waist. “I was first, Mrs. Rosengarten, 
I was first!’ she exclaimed. 

“T will wear it all day,” said the old woman. “Soon 
they will be coming, coming all day. Before they 
come—” 

“What is it to be done?” asked Esther. 

“Before they come, I make you my present. You 
will take the day—” 

“Another day, Mrs. Rosengarten, when there is 
no company.” 

“It is my birthday, Esther Tetzner. 
be here with baby Benjamin. I will keep them with 
Bertha is a good girl. You will 
And you will 


Bertha will 


me till you come. 
take the day with Max and Rachel. 
take this money.” 

From the table drawer she took a purse containing 
gold and silver coins only. She handed a five-dollar 
gold piece to Esther. 

“It is too much, Mrs. Rosengarten, too much,” 
said Esther. 

“You will make my birthday with Max and Rachel. 
You will take them away from the crowds. There 
is sometimes trouble. Ah! Benjamin, Benjamin!” 

She hugged the darling, black-eyed, curly-headed 
little great-grandson to her breast. Jertha had 
brought him in quietly to surprise Mama _ Rosen- 
garten, and he made a dash for her as soon as re- 
He held his gift, a long- 
A thorn 


leased by his nurse. 
stemmed red rose, in his hand, waving it. 
stuck him; he whimpered. 

Mrs. Rosengarten took the rose, and kissed the 
bleeding finger, saving wonderful things that only 
she and the two-vear-old understood. He grabbed 
for the purse on the table and Mama emptied it on 
the floor at her feet, and sat the vounester beside 
it. Te had all sorts of a good time with the shining 
pieces. 

Meanwhile Esther had told Bertha of the dav 
given her, and cautioned her over and over again 
She had her hat 
and jacket on when Mrs. Ben Rosengarten came into 


as to the wants of the mistress. 


the room. 

“Where are you going, Esther?” asked that com- 
manding person, fair, fat and fifty. 

“T spend the day with 
Esther. 

“You spend the day here. 
every minute.” 


my people,” answered 
Mama will need you 


“Tt is my birthday, Sarah,” interrupted Mama 
Rosengarten, “IT have given the day to Esther. T 
keep Bertha and the baby by me.” 

A glance passed between the mother and daugh- 
ter-in-law that told of battles fought. 

“Very well.” condescended Mrs. Ben to Esther, 
“vou may go.” 

“At four I will be back,” said Esther. 

“Bring Rachel.” 
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“If she will come, Mrs. Rosengarten,” and Esther 
left. 

Mrs. Ben was the first of the women of the house 
of Rosengarten to make the morning call; after that 
they came in much too richly dressed numbers, 
daughters, daughters-in-law and grandchildren. 
Mama had a word for each, though she kept none 
of them long, save little Benjamin’s pretty mother, 
whom she made much of. All brought gifts until 
her room looked like a florist and fancy goods shop. 
The talk was loud and distracting and baby Ben- 
jamin, as the first great-grandson, the source of 
much conversation. The confusion began to tell 
on the old woman and, as she was sure of seeing 
those not seen as yet at dinner, she ordered Bertha 
to say to all newcomers that she was resting. Those 
who heard the order accepted the hint with smiles, 
and departed. Mama’s word was law. 

Her rest lay in playing with Benjamin, and in 
the overseeing of Bertha as she put the cluttered 
room in order. 

* 


“ 


The hour set for the birthday dinner was the next 
hour after noon, a time when the men of the fam- 
ily could best attend and the hour interfering least 
with Mama Rosengarten’s methodical habits. The 
reception-rooms on the lower floor had the lush sug- 
gestion of orientalism in decoration so noticeable in 
the decorations of the women, and plain litthe Mama 
Rosengarten coming into that atmosphere was a 
sight to see. And it was a very fine sight to see 
those men and women of her blood and kindred, 
ranging from middle age to mere youth, turn hon- 
oring eyes on the old woman, as she entered the 
big drawing-room on Ben Rosengarten’s arm—fine 
because so natural, Mama and all the Rosengartens 
entering into the ceremony without affectation. None 
sat while mother and son made their progress to 
the dining-room, where Mama Rosengarten was in- 
stalled at the head of the table, Benjamin on the 
one hand, Mrs. Ben on the other. Otherwise there 
was no formality, the big family following and tak- 
ing seats as chosen. 

Tf Mama Rosengarten, looking down that long, 
lavishly-appointed board, did some thinking, who 
What she thought will never be 
Rosen- 


should wonder. 
known: such thoughts are never known. 
gartens rich were before her eves and Rosengartens 
There were 
sen was fat 


not so rich, no Rosengartens needv. 
women fair and fat and florid, as Mrs. 
and florid and fair: and there were women both 
voung and fair and dark and beautiful, who had 
but to look at their mothers to see themselves in 
the mirror of the future. They might not see them- 
selyes in Mama Rosengarten—none of them wore a 
wig, though hair abundant was of the nicture. There 
were men of all persuasions. men of business, pro- 
fessional men. musicians, artists, all with the Rosen- 
earten look, if only married in: enough of genius 
to rule or ruin a country. Mama 
appreciated all this in her way, if unable to realize 


Rosengarten 


the grades of cultivation there renresented of mind 
and manners: the noisy eating, drinking and talking 
of some, the overdone politeness of others, and the 
natural restraint that makes for courtesy in those 
most cultivated—and some were cultivated to the 
finger tips. The fly in Mama Rosengarten’s oint- 


ment was the knowledge that she was the only 





Hebrew sitting at her birthday table. 

Tews they all were. certainly, and Americans, 
though French and German phrases were as fre- 
anently heard as English. Thev were not. however, 
Hebrews. And Mama Rosengarten felt the nang of 
it. Beniamin and her other sons in the citv were 
of the Reformed which their money and their wives 
sunnorted: others before her were of vagrant in- 
tellectnal religions and no religions. She was keen 
enouch to observe that the orthodox feasts and fasts 
kent in that house were kent mainlv out of resnect 
for her. and that their keeping in letter and _ spirit 
was confined to the rooms of Esther Tetzner and 
herself. Tt was very confusing in her sight; but in 
the sight of the Lord all must be right, since he 
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smiled. And so, Mama Rosengarten smiled too, for 
she was very happy; smiled on the assembled Rosen- 
gartens. 

Telegrams were read during the progress of the 
dinner, telegrams from many countries, all of like 
tenor, all translated into German for Mama’s benefit. 
3etween two of the courses, Felix Blum, a lawyer 
of the tribe and a grandson, arose. “Mama,” he 
said, “I have here a note from the manager of Zion 
Free Hospital. He thanks you for your gift of 
five thousand dollars.” 

Amid the exclamations, Mama laid her hand on 
that of her son: “It was you, 
you,” she said. 

“Tt was your birthday, little mother.” 

He arose and his rising commanded silence. “It 
is well,” he said, “that the manager should send his 
thanks to Mama, she is always doing good, always 
giving presents; she is our present, our best.” And 
then in lighter tone he continued: “I have here my 
gift for our mother.” , 

He drew from his breast pocket a magnificent 
necklace of emeralds and diamonds which he play- 
fully clasped around his mother’s neck. The gleam 
of the jewels was as nothing to the gleam in the 
women’s eyes as the splendid ornament hung down 
on Mama’s shrunken bosom, down to the wings of 
Esther’s bluebird. Mama Rosengarten’s eyes gleamed 
too; she loved jewels, though she never wore them. 

At that moment the butler came in with a whis- 
pered message to Ben Rosengarten. He made his 
excuses and stepped across the hall into the library. 
There he found Sol. Einstein and Morris Levinski 
awaiting him, incongruous figures in the luxurious 
surroundings. He stepped back and closed the door. 

“What is it you want?” he asked bluntly. 

“We come from the chain,” said Einstein. 

“The chain has my last word; you know it,” as- 
serted Rosengarten. 


Jenjamin! It was 


“It is that the strikers are parading,” explained 
Einstein. “There will be trouble, Rosengarten.” 

“There will not be trouble. It is a bluff—their 
last. The police will be watching.” 

“It is not the police,” said Einstein: “it is the 
breakers.” 

“Ain’t you got sense enough to keep the strike- 
breakers still?” snarled Rosengarten. 

Levinski broke in: “They have been still so long; 
they are nervous.” 

“They have their money, Levinski.” 

“They have our money, Ben Rosengarten—and 
nothing happens.” 

“The strike is broke, Levinski. 
out.” 


They are worn 


“They parade to-day,” said Einstein. “They go 
by your house. Do you know Max Tetzner 2?” 

“T do not. What is he, that Max 2” 

“Tle is fire; his sister is flame. 
he knows you. 


He is one says 
He is telling in all the meetings that 
you hide behind the real estate business to make the 
garment business; that you loan money to little 
men like me and Morris Levinski to make the chain 
of shops; that it is high interest on your money 
that ties our hands.” 

“Dam that Max! He is smart.” 

“He asks only that we should arbitrate,” said Ein- 
stein. 
“Ts it that 
you are such fools you want city hall bums and 
reformer grafters to run the garment business!” 

“Some would sign,” said Einstein. 


“Arbitrate!” roared Ben Rosengarten, 


“Fullenweider 
would sign for arbitration, Macheck would sign.” 

“Fullenweider will be in the garment business no 
more by spring,” Rosengarten pointed a fat finger. 
“Macheck will be hunting a job for cutter.” 

“We are out of business now,” complained Ein- 
stein—“for two months we are out of business.” 

“You have contracts,” said Rosengarten. 

“What good is contracts and no workers?” 

“They will come in, T tell you,” repeated Rosen- 
garten, 
teeth.” 

Little, bandy-legged Levinski threw out trembling 
hands: “Be not so hard, Ben Rosengarten! Be not 


“They will come in hungry, sucking their 
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so hard. Is it not your own people?” 
“They are pigs!” exclaimed Rosengarten, angrily, 
“Your chain of shops will have no talk of arbitra- 
tion; no extra pay for pigs. You will go now; I 
am busy.” 

When Rosengarten that “I am 
whip, there was but one thing to do; Einstein and 
Levinski did that thing in a spirit of admiration 
mingled with hatred. Rosengarten saw the front 
door close upon them and then returned to his 
guests. No one would have imagined that the smil- 
ing host could ever have referred to the people of 
his race as pigs. 

Not for very 
mother’s side when she touched his hand. 


— 
cracked busy 


long had he been back by his 
“I will go back now to little Benjamin,” she said. 


Mrs. Ben in a loud 


“Mama is tired!” exclaimed 
voice; a signal. 

The talking broke up into little bits and ceased ; 
the waiters filled the glasses of all with champagne. 
Mama Rosengarten and it beautiful to 
see the solicitude with which Ben Rosengarten as- 
sisted her to her feet. They all stood and drank 
to the little mother’s long life and happiness. She 
thanked them and continued smiling and bowing her 
thanks, as she passed among them to the door, and 
onto the elevator built in the house, by Ben, to 
Still leaning on his arm, she 
Rosengartens and near- 


rose, Was 


save her strength. 
could hear the chatter of 
Rosengartens revive as they ascended. 
Bertha opened her door. 
“Here is peace,” said Mama Rosengarten. 
J 


Ad 


“Mama will lie down, Bertha,” suggested Rosen- 
garten. 

“Mama will not,” laughed the old woman. “It is 
you I want—and stillness—and my little Benjamin.” 

“He is asleep,” said Bertha. 

Mother and son went over to the bed and looked 
down upon the little torch-bearer of their race. 
They did more than that: orthodox and unorthodox 
they bowed down and worshiped. 

An angry shout rose from the avenue below. 

“What is that?” asked Rosengarten. 

“It is the parade,” answered Bertha, “it is passing 
now an hour.” 

Mama drew her son to the window. He looked 
at his watch. “Four o’clock. They would be near 
disbanding.” It was not a pretty parade, though the 
girls and women sported their best dresses. There 
was no music and it dragged like a funeral, the 
trade of the men making them anything but lively 
marchers; most of them were undersized, with 
crooked legs. They marched with stolid bravery, 
and they carried banners. Now and again thev 
shouted. Rosengarten was glad his mother could 
not read, glad she had so little English. glad that 
Yiddish did not carry so high up. 

It all happened in a moment, the mingling of 
strike-breakers, strikers and policemen down there 
in the avenue—the shots—the explosion—the shat- 
tering of the big pane of glass before which they 
stood—the scream of the wakened child. 

Trembling with terror, Mama Rosengarten hugged 
her treasure: “Pogrom! Benjamin. It is pogrom! 

“It is no pogrom, little mother,” soothed Rosen- 
garten, “it is America.” 

He assisted her to her chair, still soothing her. 
Little Benjamin played with the pretty necklace. She 
still shivered. 

Esther Tetzner burst into the room. 

“T have brought Rachel who would not come.” 
she cried, hystericaliy. “She is in the hall be- 
low dying. Max is dead! God! God! God! 

“Be still, Esther Tetzner!” commanded Rosen- 
garten. “Be still! Would you murder Mama!” 

The tone cowed the girl into whispering anguish. 
Rosengarten picked up the telephone receiver, asked 
questions, received prompt replies and issued in- 
structions. He turned to Esther. 

“Mv brother—mv sister!” wailed the virl 

“Quiet!” commanded Rosengarten. 


yp? 


“Vour sister 
is not so bad—my nephew is a doctor; he is there— 
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it is good my door was open to her. She will have 
all care at Zion Hospital—” 


“My Max!” 


“I will inquire and let you know. You see him 
shot ?” 

“INO. 

“You do not know. Fear eats your heart. Fool- 


You will go down and go with your sister 
It will be there. I will 


ish! 
to Zion in the ambulance. 
do for that Max.” 

“You should be brave, Esther, brave,” quavered 
Mama Rosengarten. 

Isther bent swiftly, swiftly kissed the old wo- 
man’s hand, and fled. 

Two later, spent in quieting his 
mother and in telephoning, Ben Rosengarten hung 
up the receiver. “It is all right, Mama,” he said, 
“all right with that Max; he is in jail. We will take 
And we will take care of Rachel; the 
doctor says she will do.” 

“It is like you to be watchful for good, Benjamin.” 

“You will now go to bed, little mother, and sleep. 
Bertha and the baby will stay.” 

“Yes, I will now go to bed,” sighed the old woman. 


hours hours 


care of him. 


“The day has been long.” 
“Shall I send up Sarah?” 
“You will go down to Sarah; I have Bertha.” 

He leant and kissed her. ‘To-morrow it will be 

Esther again. Good night, little mother.” 

“Good night, my Benjamin.” 

He turned to go; her laughing 
him. 

“We have forgotten,” she said. 
he responded. “It 


suddenly arrested 


“So we have,” would not be 
your birthday to forget.” 

She handed him a long, silver paper cutter for 
the intimate little ceremony. He thrust it between 
Talmud, and waited while she un- 


then read the 


the leaves of the 
clasped and opened the book. He 
passage on which the point rested: 

“To what is a man likened who consoles his 
neighbor twelve months after his bereavement by 
death? He is like a surgeon, asking a man who 
had once broken his leg to let him break it again, 
and heal it, that he may show him what excellent 
medicaments he has.” 


“That would be funny, Benjamin.” 

“The Talmud is sometimes funny, little mother.” 

“And always wise, my son.” 

“As you are wise, little mother.” 

He left her and went to the elevator. 
waited for it he said to himself: “I will 
them now, those strikers. They have broken the 
back of their strike themselves; they will break it 
again. That Max.” 

He stepped into the elevator. 
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Sane Philanthropy 
THE ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY TRUST 


By W. B. Hannigan 

HILANTHROPY frequently defeats its object 
because it is badly directed. The man who 
feels impelled to relieve the burden imposed 
upon his fellows by fate or foolishness, or in- 
competence, is prone to think in terms of direct 
charity, and, if he does not, he is likely to be guided 
into channels in his disbursements that render his 
efforts to do good abortive. This is so true that 
great organizations have been created whose sole 
business is applied, scientific philanthropy—and these 
organizations do not always fulfill their mission he- 
cause the human note is absent. They too often 
represent the charity that has heen characterized 
by the poet as the work of people who stand for a 

“cautious, statistical Christ.” 
More money is wasted in the 
than the nations spend in self-indulgence of the 
haser sort, gluttony and drunkenness, and this has 
led to the adoption by the professional philan- 
thropists of the theory that so much money shall be 
anplied to the betterment of so many human units, 


name of charity 


at so much per—very much after the fashion of the 
procedures of the 


railroad manager who figures 





the ton-mile cost of his .business. Professional 
philanthropy is responsible for the cant phrase, “the 
worthy poor,” and the most important part of the 
work of the professional is in the separation of 
the worthy from the unworthy—a tremendous under- 
taking which imposes an immense tariff on philan- 
thropy. Also this separating the sheep from the 
goats, the worthy from the unworthy, has, no 
doubt, created a class of professionally worthy per- 
sons who know the ropes and who have no trouble 
in justifying themselves and their provident pov- 
rey. 

Sane philanthropy aims at something more than 
the pigeon-holing of the worthy poor by a card 
index; it means something more than the distribu- 
tion of old food and fuel—all of these, 
though, very necessary to the poor, whether worthy 


clothes, 


or unworthy. Sane philanthropy goes to the remedy- 
ing of conditions that make for poverty. The poor 
we have always with us but philanthropy that is 
exercised with human feeling and elevated intelli- 
gence must eventually reduce the army of the poor 
to a negligible quantity among a people rich in all 
things. 

Wherefore community welfare has come to be the 
aim of men who bethink them of the claims of 
their fellows, and this philanthropic object is on 
the eve of realization. Idealists—and what would 
the world amount to without them ?—have long had 
pretty much the same idea, and much of personal 
sacrifice and love of humankind has gone to enrich 
the records of the race through the work of these 
same idealists. The so-called “settlements” among 
the poor, generally directed by men and women 
who sought to make practical their idealistic aims, 
have accomplished great things and not the least of 
these is the impression they have made upon men 
who were not idealists in the abused sense of that 
And the hard- 
soft- 





term, but hard-headed business men. 
headed man—heing frequently as 
hearted as he is hard-headed—has taken hold of the 
theory of the idealist, framed it on business lines 
and evolved a scheme of philanthropy which pro- 
poses to promote the community welfare, instead 
of waiting utnil evil conditions have brought evil 
results that must be remedied. 

And that is the object of the Community Trust— 
broadly speaking. It can and will perform other 
functions in specific benevolences, but it aims 
primarily to find out what is wrong with the com- 
munity, to obtain the means for rectifying the 
wrong—and then to rectify it, or abolish it. The 
idea was put into concrete form by a very earnest 
and energetic banker, Mr. F. H. Goff, of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Goff was a lawyer before he became a 
banker and he was also a student of humanity and 
not indifferent to the needs of his fellows. He pro- 
posed a trust that should take upon itself the ad- 
ministration of funds acquired by bequest and dona- 
tion: should investigate conditions and find means 


business 


to prevent the perpetuation of evils that strike at 
the welfare of the race by handicapping the indi- 
vidual. He proposed to say to the man or woman 
who was willing and anxious to give some part of 
his or her accumulations to philanthropic purnoses : 
“Here is a machine ready made for distributing 
your money where it will do the most good to the 
greatest number; we make a business of finding out 
where service is most needed and will utilize what- 
ever means you place at our disposal for rendering 
that service.” That was about all, except that his 
rlan went into the detail of fixing the semi-public 
character of the directors of the trust. and the abso- 
lutely public record of its work. 

The Goff idea, being based on business sense and 
making a direct appeal to the average man who 
eives any thought to philanthropy, has heen adopted 
in eioht other American cities and it has come to 
St. Louis—where, the Lord knows, there is need 
for it. For over-rich in the 
ovulence of some of the endowments enjoved by 


while this city is 


its charitable and religious and educational founda- 
tions, it is rather noorer than most great cities in 
that are not applied to 
The poor rich man—or woman— 


funds for bhenevolences 


special purposes. 











who has, hitherto, been moved to set apart some 
portion of his or her wealth for the benefit of the 
community, has been disposed, very generally, to 
indulge in specific benefactions—bequests — to 
churches, colleges, or charities working along set 
lines. Some of these benefactions have defeated 
their very objects by their own limitations in admin- 
istration—as, for instance, the Mullanphy Emigrant 
Relief Foundation. At the time it was established it 
was a noble and necessary work that it performed 
and it served a wonderfully effective purpose, but 
when the emigrant ceased to be an important factor 
in this community and the country to the west be- 
came settled, the administrators found themselves 
with a constantly increasing fund that might be 
used most effectively for the general welfare of 
the people, who were so close to the heart of its 
founder, but which can be used only for a specific 
purpose. And now, in this city, where there is so 
much need for means to carry on the welfare work 
that the late Mr. Bryan Mullanphy had in mind, we 
are confronted with the spectacle of an impending 
appeal to the courts to release something like a 
million dollars for other—and more necessary work 
—than that for which it was specifically bequeathed. 

The St. Louis Community Trust is calculated 
to give assurance to men and women who desire 
to devote some of their property to the betterment 
of their fellows that their object will be attained. 
Now as to the history and plan of the St. Louis 
Community Trust: 

December 18, 1914, a committee representative of 
a body composed of the chiefs of the civic, religious, 
educational and other welfare organizations asked 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company to take the 
steps necessary for the formation of a Community 
Trust for St. Louis. The committee recited, in a 
formal statement, the views of the organizations it 
represented on the occasion, the objects aimed at, and 
pointed to the Cleveland Foundation. It was. pointed 
out that: 

“The welfare of St. Louis would be greatly pro- 
moted if a fund could be established, the income of 
which would be used each year to advance progres- 
sive movements in the interest of the whole city. 
An opportunity to establish such a fund is offered 
in the fact that many persons making their wills de- 
sire to leave money to a public purpose but are in 
doubt as to how to leave it for effective use.” 

Acting upon this initiative. the directors of the 
St. Louis Union Trust made a “declaration of 
trust” indicating its readiness to accept gifts and 
bequests as trustee, all such property to be known 
as the St. Louis Community Trust and to be ad- 
ministered as a trust fund, the income from which 
to be distributed by a committee composed of five 
members, of whom two should be appointed by the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, one by the Mayor 
of St. Louis, one by the judge of the United States 
District Court and one by the judge of the Probate 
Court. This declaration was made effective February 
11, 1916, by the organization of this committee, to 
which Philip B. Foulke was appointed for the one- 
vear term by the directors of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company; Philip C. Scanlan, appointed by the 
judge of the United States District Court for the 
two-year term; J. Lionberger Davis, named by the 
judge of the Probate Court, for three years; Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, designated by the Mayor of St. 
Louis for four years and Aaron Waldheim, selected 
by the Union Trust directors for a five-year term. 
J. Lionberger Davis was chosen chairman of the 
committee; Aaron Waldheim, vice-chairman, and 
Arthur H. Burg, temporary secretary. 

The committee is, in its essence, the St. Louis 
Community Trust. In its personnel it is fairly repre- 
sentative of the community, including in its member- 
ship the Jewish, Protestant and Catholic churches 
among the great religious groups. There is no 
“professional” philanthropist in the group, neither 
is there one who has not proved an interest in hu- 


manity in general and in the welfare of this com- 
munity in particular. And this committee and 
its successors has undertaken the work of admin- 
istering such funds as may come into its hands, the 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. offering the necessary 
permanent trusteeship. 

The Community Trust will operate on very much 
the same lines that have been followed successfully 
by the Cleveland Foundation. It will, as it acquires 
the necessary means, employ experts to survey the 
whole field of possible philanthropic effort and will 
presently have at its command a very complete 
knowledge of what is necessary to be done to pro- 
mote conditions that will do away with the need 
for direct charity. It will come to know quite ex- 
actly what waste there is in the school system and 
what want is not supplied—for it is going to give 
very careful consideration to the training of the 
future citizen. It will have a broad, but precise, 
knowledge of what can be done in forwarding voca- 
tional training; it will seek out and remedy betimes 
the defects in public recreational education—a most 
essential part of the education of youth. It will 
find out how people live and seek to apply remedies 
to the present dreadful conditions in the housing of 
the masses—conditions that make for the increase of 
poverty, disease and crime—for every member of 
the committee is convinced of the entire practicabil- 
ity of philanthropic effort that will result in that 
better housing that leads to better morals. It will 
not, perhaps, be strong on soup kitchens, but it will 
be in a position to do away with the necessity for 
the soup kitchen by providing for the growth of self- 
respect—which is to a very great extent a matter 
of sanitation. 

It will not know what it can do, and must do in 
the long run, until it has before it a complete 
survey of the field and the abolishment of poverty 


-and illiteracy and immorality is not going to be 


brought about in a day. But it is now in a position 
to say to the person who is disposed to help his 
fellows that it can and will apply the means placed 
at its disposal where they will do the most good 
and not be permitted to remain idle because they 
cannot be utilized for a certain specific purpose. 

The Community Trust will, of course, administer 
any trust that is committed to it. If one has too 
much money—or is presently not going to have any 
use for money whatsoever—the Community Trust 
will undertake the business of building a hospital or 
a college or anything else; it will undertake the 
administration of funds for any specific purpose and 
it will do that with the advantage of an assembled 
intelligence and with an eye to the purpose of the 
donor and the welfare of the beneficiary. But 
primarily the object of the Trust is to guide philan- 
thropic intent into channels that will make for the 
greatest good of the whole people. If it finds that 
model tenements are more to be desired than en- 
dowed professorships to dip deeper into the calculus, 
then the professorships will have to go to pot. If 
it has demonstrated to it that a public playground 
is going to be more promotive of the welfare of the 
community than a home for superannuated bug-hunt- 
ers, then the bugologists will have to keep on hunt- 
ing. 

And it is apparent from the present constitution 
of the St. Louis Community Trust that its aims 
will be practical—for it is composed of practical 
men—and a practical woman. It proposes to do for 
St. Louis and for the people who give of their 
substance to its maintenance pretty much what 
some of the multi-millionaire foundations are doing 
for the world at large. It is now in a receptive 
attitude and in a position to accept gifts and be- 
quests and start on the great work for this city, for 
the present and future generations, for which it is 
equipped. It will not refuse any sort of bequest, 
being agreed with the cannie Scot that “mony a 
mickle maks a muckle” and the hundred-dollar 
philanthropist will be permitted to participate in its 
work on the same basis as the million-dollar man. 
The giver will be assured of any desired privacy as 
to the source of the funds placed at the disposal of 
the Community Trust, but by the terms of its or- 
ganization, the St. Louis Community Trust must 
make an annual statement showing in detail what 
disposition has been made of its principal and in- 
come. 
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A Symphony 
By Rex Lampman 


ESTERDA Y—out of the southwest—came a 
keen litthe wind—with high white clouds. 
“And the sky was blue as flax-flowers 
—or sometimes blue like Jean’s eyes—which are 
not quite so blue as flax-flowers 





“And the little wind sang 

—not the sweet song of the June-wind—with all 
her roses laden 

—nor the song of the fall-wind—when beauty lies 
slain. 

“But the little wind had its own sharp sweetness. 

—with longing in it—and promise 

—and laughter and tears. 

“And once—the high white clouds joined 

—and were black beneath. 

“And rain fell—brightly in the sunshine—through 
the clear air. 

“And it seemed—from cloud to earth—that silver 
wires were stretched. 





“And the wind sang through the wires—the song 
of its own sharp sweetness 

—and made a music. 

“And of course—I’m only a reporter. 

—and not a musician. 

“And I can tell you—partly—what I saw—but not 
what I heard 


at least—not this time. 





“And I turned my back on the little wind—and its 
singing 

—-and came down town—and went to the Heilig 

—to hear the Symphony orchestra. 

“And Waldemar Lind poised his baton—and the 
chatter ceased. 

“And the orchestra began playing. 

“And I listened. 

“And then I looked at the programme. 

“And it was something by Beethoven. 

“And I knew I had never heard it played before 

—but—somehow—it sounded like something I had 
heard—or perhaps seen. 

“And I shut my eyes. 

€And I saw the high white clouds—driving straight 
across the bright blue bowl. 

“And keen against my face—I felt the little wind 
—out of the southwest. 

“And I saw the shower stretch down its silver 
strings. 

“And the little wind sang 

—and so did a robin—perched on the tip of a 
young fir tree—swinging in the wind 

—just as | saw him—down by the river—out at 
Oak Grove—before I came down town—to hear the 
concert. 

“And I opened my eyes—and still—for me—the 
little wind was blowing 

—now high—now low 

—now with one voice—like the robin’s 


and then with many voices—that laughed and 





sang. 

“And once—I thought they sobbed. 

©But always—I heard the little wind. 

“And of course—I don’t know—and the pro- 
gramme didn’t tell--just when it was—that Bee- 
thoven wrote Symphony No. 7—Opus 92—in A 
Major. 

“And perhaps it doesn’t make much difference— 





but— . 

“ListeN—So far as I’m concerned—he wrote it 
one day in spring—when there was a little sharp 
wind—from the southwest—and clouds were high 


and white. 


From The Oregon Journal’s “Once Over” Colyum. 
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Letters From the People 


“A Memory of Parnell” 
3523 Wyoming Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1910. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Dear Sir:—While I read with deep 
interest Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham’s fine sketch of Mr. Parnell, | do 
not think that he is exactly fair to the 
party that the “Dead Chief” led or the 
people that he represented. 

It is well to remember that the O’Shea 
divorce proceedings came to the Irish 
people without warning at a time when 
they thought that Home Rule was only 
a matter of a year or two. One must 
take into consideration their feelings 
when they heard that their leader had 
hid himself in the servants’ quarter and 
had gone down the fire-escape to get 
away from a blackleg and blackguard 
like O’Shea. 
courts in Ireland and marital infidel- 
unknown among 

Some of the 


There are no divorce 
ity is practically 
the country people. 
most brilliant men in the then House 
of Commons were under Mr. Parnell, 
but he had no advisors. Surely, 
surely, he should have retired for a 
year or two and made an endeavor to 
get back his lost health. Healy was the 
only Irish member that played the 
renegade and traitor to Parnell. He 
owed everything to him, and he at least 
should have stuck to the end. Parnell, 
a livid wreck of what he once was, came 
in the last few months of his life and 
appealed to the people “not to throw him 
to the English wolves.” They rallied 
to him again, but it was a fight of 
brother against brother, and the old 
spirit was gone. After his death, I 
talked with Irishmen about him in New 
York, on the Yellowstone River, in the 
Black Hills, in Texas, Tennessee and 
Missouri. I never yet heard one of 
them censure him. No man could have 
taken his place in the hearts of the Trish 
people, and even his wife acknowledges 
that he had a thousand proofs of their 
affection. I am certain, though, that he 
welcomed death when it came, as a 
proud, sensitive man like him must have 
suffered terribly the last year of his life. 
Parnell had a place that some of the 
most remarkable men in the British Im- 
pire would have sacrificed half a life to 
attain. Sir Edward Carson, Lord 
Northcliffe, Dr. E. J. Dillon and G. B. 
Shaw were born within a few miles of 
Parnell’s birthplace, and I venture to say 
that at least two of them would rather 
be elected as Parnell’s successor than 
Prime Minister of England. 

Parnell’s family came from England 
about two centuries before his birth 
and settled in Queen’s County. Some 
time before their coming, part of the 
ancient _Irish family of O’Delaney 
moved out of that county to England to 
escape death and confiscation. Probably 
the original Parnell bought part of 
their property. The O’Delaneys, 
after arriving in England, began 
rapidly to shed the hyphen. First 
they changed their religion, then the “O” 
went; then in a generation or two they 
cut the “ey” from the end of their name. 
From that family came Delane, editor 
of the London Times; the most power- 
ful man in Europe for thirty vears, and 
the cruelest enemy that Ireland ever 
had, His biographer tells us in a very 
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matter of fact way that you can go to 
the ruins of a certain old abbey in the 
(ueen’s County and see the tombs of his 
Catholic ancestors, the O’Delaneys. Then 
he publishes his letters calling for the 
blood of Meagher, Smith-O’Brien and 
John Mitchell. Had Mr. Delane been 
given his way, there would have been no 
Mayor of New York named John Pur- 
roy Mitchel, and we would have had to 
get along without Stephen Gwynne. 
When Parnell beat the Tunes, he wiped 
out some long scores, which proves that 
a civil tongue always pays, no matter 
how powerful you are. 

Next in prominence to Delane on thie 
Times came Sir William Howard Rus- 
sell, the great war-correspondent. Rus- 
sell was born in Dublin, but spent his 
life in trying to live down the original 
sin of being a native of Ireland. Some 
years before his birth, his uncle, a 
United Irishman, was hanged for trea- 
son. Russell, in his old age, acknowl- 
edged in an interview in the Strand 
Magazine that he was the nephew of a 
man “who loved Erin and scorned to sell 
He, too, first came in contact with 


her.” 
Mr. Parnell in a curious way. 

In April, 1861, Russell was one of the 
guests at a State dinner in the White 
House given by Mrs. Lincoln. Com- 
modore Stewart, Parnell’s grandfather, 
was at that time naval aide de caitp to 
Mr. Lincoln. Russell says: 

“As the veteran Commodore Stewart 
passed the chair of the young lady to 
whom I was speaking, she said, ‘I sup- 
pose, Mr. Russell, you do not admire 
that officer?’ ‘On the contrary,’ I said, 
‘l think he is a very fine-looking old 
man.’ ‘I don’t mean that,’ she replied; 
‘but you know he can’t be very much 
liked by you, because he fought so gal- 
lantly against you in the last war, as you 
must know.’ I had not the courage to 
confess ignorance of the captain’s ante 
cedents.” Mr. Russell rounds out the 
paragraph with a sneer at American 
naval and military officers in general, 
but if he did not care to know the 
grandfather's antecedents, he undoubt- 
edly knew the grandson’s before he died. 
Russell lived to see Commodore Stew- 
art’s grandson haul his beloved paper 
down from the high place it occupied 
in the estimation of the world. 

Tuos. I. MACAULEY. 
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A Rubber Stamp Expression 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Some weeks ago I attempted to warn 
Mirkor readers against a too ready ac- 
ceptance of the current belief in German 
efficiency. I presented the matter in 
what I conceived to be true Hegelian 
form. Suppressing with iron self-com- 
mand my mortification at being taken in 
by this belief, I made an humble and 
impersonal search for Truth and I am 
sure I was as impartial and unbiased 
in my conclusions as a man is apt to 
be under such circumstances. I appeal to 
history to bear me out; namely, to my 
former letter, wherein I clearly stated 
that a difference of opinion existed on 
this subject; that it were well if we did 
not lend a too credent ear to tales of 
travelers (yea, “even if they are globe- 
trotters,” Mr. Jacobsohn) and even re- 
minded my readers of the old saw that 
“far kine have long horns.” 

Need I say that I. was misunder- 
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stood? I need. I was. 


Of course, this misunderstanding, like 
most others, is due to our different con- 
ceptions of the meaning of the word 
“efficiency,” and as “the beginning of 
wisdom is in the definition of terms,” let 


us see what we mean when we make use 
of that much-used word. 


Invoking again the Hegelian method 
(or is it the Mendelian this time?) and 
beginning with the process of elimina- 
tion, that is, of agreeing on instances 
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where we would not apply the term, 
take the case mentioned by Montagu 
Glass where he says a good business 
man would not employ a doctor at an 
expense of a dollar, cash, to recover a 
penny, cash, that one of the children 
had swallowed. Real efficiency here de- 
mands that he wait a day or two and 
even if he finally lose the penny, “Vell, 
what then? even dot is more better than 
Wass wollen 


losing a toller, ain’t it? 


10 9? 


Sle 


But Americans do not call this ef- 
ficiency at all. Their idea of efficiency 
is exemplified in all of our large cities 
when the Paving Department lays a 
brand new pavement one day and the 
Highway Department the next day tears 
it up to count the pipes underneath and 
see that they are all there, both opera- 
tions being most effectively done at an 
expense to the community of thousands 
of dollars. To this the German objects 
vigorously. “Gott im Himmel!” he ex- 


claims, “das ist nicht tiichtigkeit, das ist 
dummheit!” 

And he is right. We, Americans, are 
stupid in so far as we permit ourselves 
to be robbed by political grafters of all 
kinds. Now, will Germans be equally 
frank and admit that they are stupid 
in so far as they permit themselves to be 
robbed by a royal family and a horde 
of nobles, in addition to the robbery in- 
flicted upon them by tariffs, subsidies, 
landlords and militarists? In short, if 
we are to be robbed, shall we extol and 
glorify the most efficient robber? Hullo, 
the horse chestnut has become a chest- 
nut horse! We started out to define 
national efficiency and have found it to 
be national robbery and further thought 
only shows that there’s no such thing 
as national efficiency in any other sense. 
The phrase is really a rubber stamp one, 
like “national honor and dignity,” useful 
in hot-air talk by politicians, but not to 
be taken seriously by the public. 

C. F. SHANDREW. 

Philadelphia, March 15. 
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A Retrospect 
By Victor Lichtenstein 

The three “best sellers” in this sea- 
son’s Symphony concerts were Wagner, 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky; the first 
with eleven, the second with six, and 
the last with four compositions per- 
formed by our Symphony Orchestra, and 
these included several vocal numbers by 
Wagner. Is this a sign of the provin- 
cialism of St. Louis and its Symphony 
public or, rather, an evidence of its 
sound, artistic taste? I am inclined to 
think, the latter. 

There is no use telling us in superior 
fashion that Tschaikowsky is no longer 
played in certain centers of culture and 
learning, or that admiration for Bee- 
thoven is sure evidence of fossilization 
in taste; we might just as well say that 
a man who admires Milton and Rabelais 
and Shakespeare is a “has-been,” fit for 
the discard. Our programmes have con- 
tained a few novelties: notably the mag- 
nificent concerto for violoncello by 
Dvorak, which Pablo Casals so mag- 
nificently performed for us; a violin con- 
certo by Glazounow, played by the bril- 
liant Canadian violinist, Kathleen Par- 
low: Tschaikowsky’s Overture-Fantasia, 
“Hamlet,” which closed the season Sat- 
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Spring wear. 


models. 


fuller skirts—is corded 
give the “hoop” effect. 


Price 


Third Floor. 











New Silk Petticoats 


One of our new Silk Petticoats—es- 
pecially designed for wear under the new, 


Chine, is prettily trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and edge and finished with rib- 
bon rosettes; choice of pink or white. : 


Sbuggs Cindewo 


Inspect This Fresh Shipment of 


Women’s Handsome Silk Suits 


q From New York comes this special lot of Women’s handsome Silk Suits for 


q Any woman who desires a suit possessing a distinctiveness of style, and one 
that is entirely individual in its character, should not fail to inspect these new 


@ The fancy blouse and three-quarter length coat are prominent in this display 
and they are most effectively trimmed with silver, applique and hand embroid- 
ery, and have the new leg-o’-mutton or puffed sleeves. 
charming and show the bouffe and cascade effects. 


@ Choice is offered of plain and fancy taffeta, Gros de Londres and silk faille, in 
the new rose, green, Colonial blue, Champagne, Taupe, navy and black. 


Priced at $87.50 to $275 


Third Floor. 





in sections to 
It has fitted 


yoke and comes in both street and even- pair 
ing shades. Price $8.00 Women’s 
Another model, made of Crepe de 





Cstablished in 1850 


Correct New Gloves 


Women’s two-clasp pique-sewn Glace 
Kid Gloves, with fancy two-tone embroid- 
ered backs—white with black embroidery 
and black with white embroidery. ‘The 


two-clasp 
over-seam Glace Kid Gloves—in white, 
black, tan, gray and navy. ‘The pair 


\Vomen's one-clasp 
loves in ivory, tan and pearl. The pair 
$6.95 os ae ee be 


OLIVE — LOCUST — NINTH — TENTH 
The Best Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 


’ 


The skirts are especially 


$2.25 


pique-sewn and 
$1.65 and $1.75 
Washable Cape 
$1.25 and $1.65 


First Floor. 














urday night, and which, although not the 
equal of the composer's “Romeo and 
Juliet.” will bear occasional rehearing. 
Mr. Zach introduced a number of Amer- 
ican compositions; Mr. Hill's “The Part- 
ing of Launcelot and Guinevere,’ Mr. 


Shepherd’s “Festival of Youth,’ and, 
most significant of all as a piece of con- 
temporary impressionistic music, Car- 
a Peram- 


penter’s “Adventures in 


bulator.” 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
selections played at fifteen concerts; 
then we have had the usual Brahms, 
Mozart, Schumann, Strauss, Liszt and 
Serlioz, not forgetting Mendelssohn, 
Goldmark, Sibelius, with his superb FE 
minor Symphony, opus 39, the last move- 
ment of which made the piano concerto 
by Tschaikowsky sound distinctly taw- 
dry and theatrical in comparison. 

So much for the gazette of the music 
performed. And now the question, is 
it all worth while? T say, unequivocally, 
yes. TI say this without repeating the 
usual cant of the spiritual exaltation 
music brings us, or the commonplace 








DOG SHOW 


THE MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY KENNEL CLUB 


Will Hold its Ninth Annual Exhibit of 


FANCY DOGS 


At The 
First Regiment Armory, 220 S. Grand Ave. 


APRIL 3, 4, 5 AND 6 





shibboleth of its cultural value. Music 
simply acts as an emotional spur, and 
this alone entitles it to a valued place in 
our civic life. The night of Casals’ 
appearance, that master’s performance 
of old Bach’s simple prelude in C major 
without accompaniment—nothing but a 
design of straight lines and simple 











curves—roused many in the audience to 
a pitch of excitement by the sheer pow- 
er of the sensuous beauty of the tone of 
his instrument; and this sensuous beauty 
of tone is an indispensable part of the 
success of any musical performance. 
String players, please take notice, and 
do not hesitate to use a life-giving 
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Supremacy in the Realm of 


EXCLUSIVE SUITS ann DRESSES 


which is evidenced by the fact that the most famed creators of 


America, including such artists as 


HICKSON AND MAX M. SCHWARCZ 


have chosen this establishment as their sole St. Louis representative. 


IS leadership is rooted in years of specialization in the highest type of apparel. 
been most carefully selected with the view of offering to our clientele only such styles as 


received the eclat of Fashion. 


@ Suits are shown at prices ranging upwards to $200, embracing every approved style feature for the 
season. Many distinctive models feature short coats, which sometimes accentuate the belt by an odd 
treatment, and frequently ignore it entirely and the full skirt, which is always graceful, ofttimes 


slightly narrowing into a barrel effect. 


Attention is directed to our great assemblage of 


SUPERBLY TAILORED SUITS AT $24.75 AND $35 


@ These are extremely modish garments of Velour Checks, Poiret Twills, Taffetas, Poplins, and Novelty Checks, 
and possess all the style attributes of much higher-priced garments. We are showing more than fifty styles, each of 


which is an incomparable value. 


CHARMING FROCKS BEYOND COMPARE 


ARIOUS influences can be traced in this season’s modes, 

but none is more evident than the many demure frocks | 
which typify the period of 1830. | 

The sleeves have been treated in a manner most artistic, 
and gold embroidery plays a considerable part in the ensemble. 


The draped skirt effects predominate with a fullness that 


is most artistic without ever becoming exaggerated. On the 
whole, our splendid gathering of Afternoon and Evening Cos- 
tumes is of such character as will add to the prestige of our 
widely famed Salon des Costumes. 

There are many very inexpensive frocks for Afternoon and 
Evening wear, priced as low as $16.50, as well as the elaborate 
and exclusive Frocks ranging in prices upward to $200. 

Third Floor. 
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vibrato, despite the pessimistic warnings 
of even the great Saint-Saens! 

But the Symphony series was by no 
means the only musical event of im- 
portance this year. Locally we had 
three excellent concerts by the Pageant 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Fred- 
rick Fischer, which included one com- 
parative novelty, Verdi’s “Requiem.” I 
wrote a detailed account of this last- 
named composition on the occasion of 
the Cincinnati music festival two years 
ago. Then we have had the delightful 
chorus singing of the Apollo Club and 
the Morning Choral, under Charles 
Galloway, the concerts of the Lieder- 
kranz Society, under Mr. Stamm, and 
numerous smaller choral organizations. 
We must not forget the great number 
of organ recitals constantly going on 
in connection with the activities of the 
local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

I have been trying for three weeks 
to say something about Rimsky-lNorsa- 
kow’s “Scheherazade.” If there ever 
was a piece of music that caught the 
atmosphere of oriental grandeur and 
that delightfully reflects the poetical ex- 
Turkish fairy lore, this 
composition is surely it. Then Mr. 
Ansermet’s orchestra played some hor- 
ribly gruesome and yoluptuously unholy 
music by various Russian composers for 
the “Cleopatra” of the Ballet Russe, and 
the same orchestra performed miracles 
of sensuous beauty with the scores of 
Schumann’s Carnayal and various Cho- 
It was one of the 


aggeration of 


pin transcriptions. 
finest orchestral performances of the 
season. 

We have had visits by g 
artists like Paderewski, Carl Friedberg 
(who proved himself one of the sig- 
nificant men of our generation), Fritz 
Kreisler, and next week we are to have 
Mischa Elman in a recital of great 
variety and beauty. 

As usual, grand opera has not had 
any considerable activity this season, if 


reat individual 


we except the two weeks’ engagement 
of the San Carlo company, which in- 
cluded some performances of great ex- 
cellence. 1 had almost forgotten the 
three-day engagement of the Boston 
Opera company, last October, when 
Montemezzi’s “Love of Three Kings” 
was performed for the first time in St. 
Louis. This work, while not showing 
any radical departure from the conven- 
tional Italian school of Verdi and Puc- 
cini, contained many passages of great 
lyrical beauty and had the enormous 
virtue of brevity. 

Our contemporary musical anarchists 
have had but scant recognition by our 
concert givers; this is not altogether 
blameworthy, as very few people care to 
run the risks of pioneers in untrodden 
paths. If I may be pardoned a personal 
allusion, | will say that I gave the first 
performance in America of Schoen- 
berg’s Sextet for strings, “Verklaerte 
Nacht,” in 1914, and the following year 
the Kneisels played it all over the coun- 
try; my brother introduced Schoenberg’s 
“Six Pieces for Piano,” opus 19, and 
Stravinsky’s Fire-Bird music at my lec- 
tures. 

But the ancient gods still hold their 
own, and as long as music is loved by 
mortals, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Wagner will awake the eternal longing, 
and the heart and reins will respond to 
the sonorous thrill of their genius. 
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Coming Shows 


Last season’s offering at Winthrop 
Ames’ Little Theater, in New York 
City, was “A Pair of Silk Stockings,’ 
by Cyril Harcourt, and so great was 
its success that it ran there the entire 
season, and played a return engagement 
this season at the Booth Theater, This 
city is to get its first glimpse of the play, 
direct from its original engagement, 
at the Shubert Theater next week, com- 
mencing Sunday night, with matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, the form- 
er at popular prices. The play is said 
to be a delicious, refined comedy, in 
three acts, the scenes laid in the bed 
chamber of a charming young woman. 
Despite the fact of the lady’s preparing 
for bed before the audience, the drama 
is said to be quite proper. 
of 

The Columbia Theater next week will 
offer a double attraction in Ralph Herz 
assisted by Felice Morrison in “The 
River of Souls.” This play by Mr John 
R. Collins, was such a hit at the latest 
gambol of the Lambs’ Club that it was 
immediately secured for vaudeville. 
“The River of Souls” is a Chinese 
thumb-nail drama, of pronouncedly ef- 
fective realism. Mr. Herz has won fame 
in “Madame Sherry,” “Dr. De Luxe” 
and “The Charity Girl.” Others on the 
programme are: Clara Morton and 
Frank Sheen, in a musical diversion; 
IX. Merian’s fifty Swiss canine actors 
ina funny play, ‘The Territorials Quar- 
tered ;” Agnes Scott and Henry Keane, 
n “The Final Decree;” Fred and Tom- 
my Haydn and [ddie Borden in bits 
George Moore and Cor- 
stories; 


of vaudeville ; 
della Naager 
Clark Martinetti and Joe Sylvester, in 
Orpheum 


in songs and 


comic pantomime, and_ the 
Travel Weekly. 
?, 


+ Sd 


The American Theater will offer next 
week the usual first showing of Tri- 
angie films. The Griffith feature will 
be “Hoodoo Ann,” with Mae Marsh 
and Robert Harron heading the cast. 
It is the story of a little orphan girl 
whose innocent mischief has brought 
upon her all the drudgeries of the asy- 
lum of which she is an inmate and 
whose one desire is to be tucked into 
bed by loving hands. The Ince pro- 
duction, starring H. B. Warner, is “The 
Raiders,” a thrilling story of high 
finance which shows a panic on the 
stock exchange. Fred Mace and Anna 
Luther will be seen in the Keystone 
comedy, “The Village Vampire,” said 
to be one of the best of the Sennett 
productions. The other farce will be 
“Gypsy Joe,” something different in the 


Keystone line. 
of 
A bill of exceptionally varied interest 
will be put on at the Grand Opera House 
next week, beginning Monday. Fea- 
tured on the programme will be the 
“Which One 


Gertrude 


pleasantly humorous sketch, 
Shall I Marry,” in which 
Richey takes the leading part with fine 
cifect. sketch of somewhat different 
style of humor, called “In Those Days,” 
will be presented by Lewis and Morton. 
In the matter of music there is a rich 
abundance: Neil McKinley, the czar of 
ragtime; the Hazel Kirk Trio, and the 
Six Musical Spillers, with comedy inter- 
mixed with melody. Among the other 
numbers of the spread are the three 
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610-612 WASHINGTON AVE. 


NEW MILLINERY 


from the foremost style creators, and the clever 
1 \\ conceptions of our own designing corps, 
\\"\ are now on display 








Manager 


Featuring Extra Large 
Lacquered Lisere Sailors 


(Trimmed wi h birds. goura and ribbon) 


Dressy Horse Hair Lace 
Hats 


Close-Fitting Turbans 


(In close or towering flower effects) 


Quaint Watteau Models 


(Trimmed in tlowers and ribbons; 


$10 $15 $25 


(Second Floer Salon) 
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Savings 
all the unexpected 
sums you get. Put H 
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every pay 
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may mean wealth 
—it’s sure to mean 


comfort. 


If you have a Mer- 


peLveDeee! DeLe er eDETEDTeReEet 


cantile savings ac- 
count, you’ve made 


the start. If you 


pauper 


haven’t, open your 
account TO-DAY. 


The Mercantile 
Trust Company is 
a member of the 


Federal System 
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Ameres, Taylor and Brown, the great 
Arnesen, and the Salvazggis. [ach of 
rank 


attractions on the cir- 


these acts has high among cur- 
rent vaudeville 
cuit. Grand Opera House patrons have 
a treat in store. 

J 


~ 


That bright musical comedy, “The 
Girl of My Dreams,” written by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, Otto Hauerbach and Karl 
Hoschna for Hyams arid MacIntyre, 
opens at the Park on Monday, March 
27th. It was a success everywhere for 
three seasons. Frank Moulan, Mabel 
Wilber, Sarah Edwards, Louise Allen 
and the others of the Park Opera Com- 
ask for no better vehicle 
Count von Sniggle- 


pany could 
for their talents. 
fitz, an eccentric comedy role, gives 
Moulan rare opportunity to exploit his 
own peculiar unctuous and spontaneous 
humor. Mabel Wilber will find in Lucy 
Medders, the girl of the dreams, a little 


Quakeress, a role which will charm. 
Louise Allen is to be a lively little 
boarding-school girl, Billy Kent will 


appear as Socrates Primmer, a disap- 
pointed lover. Sarah Edwards as 
Helen Bombastino, wife of a jealous 
General, has a richly comic part, fitted 
to her gifts. The piece is full of action 
in the protrayal of life in a rather rapid 
“set.” 
. 


bd 


This week at the Park, Miss Mary 


MILITARITIS 


This is a very prevalent 
disease just now in our 
country, and many good 

















people are “seeing red” 
without really knowing 
why! 


To avoid this annoying 
condition read 


THE PHOENIX 


edited by Michael Mona- 
han, a monthly magazine 
which is sane on War and 
loyal to the American Idea. 
A few expert opinions: 


The Argonaut: 

All discerning persons read 
THE PHOENIX. 

Rochester Post-Express: 

To our thinking, quite the 
most satisfying periodical of 
its kind. 

San Francisco Chronicle: 

As full of paradox as Ber- 
nard Shaw, but whatever his 
faults, he is never dull. 
Chicago Evening Post: 

One of the few editors whose 
personal moods it is in the 
‘least possible to share. 

The Scoop (Chicago) : 

A writer of compelling force, 
a wit, a satirist, a high 
thinker, a scholar, a passion- 
ate apostle of freedom, pro- 
testing forever against the 
bondage of convention. 











SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
To Canada and Foreign 
Countries, $1.25 








South Norwalk, Connecticut 
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Boland, appearing for the first time in 
“Along Came Ruth,” is justifiying the 
management’s selection of star and play. 
The drama has never been seen in St. 
Louis before. Miss Boland has very un- 
usual beauty, charm of manner and her 
artistry is delightful. She won her 
audience wholly at the start. The play 
is an excellent one, thoroughly Ameri- 
can in humor and sentiment. It’s situa- 
tions are striking and the total effect 
pleasant and wholesome. “Along Came 
Ruth” moves to the Shenandoah on 
Monday, March 27, Opera 
Company returns to the Park. 
° 


oe 
. 


when the 


Mr. Fredi Ambrogio, a favorite of 
many, who plays the character and com- 
edy parts in the German Theater Com- 
pany, will be the beneficiary of the per- 
formance at the Victoria Theater next 
Sunday evening. The will be 
signalized by the appearance of 
stars from the German Theater of Chi- 
cago in prominent parts in Strauss’ 
tuneful and attractive operetta, “The 
Sat” (Die Fledermaus). Special dances 
by Miss Marion Doll, Mr. Willy Schoel- 
ler and little Buster Keim will be in- 


event 
two 


terpolated. The two guest artists are 
Miss Angele Crone, a soubrette, and 
Mr. Robert Unger, who has a= sym- 


pathetic and robust tenor voice. Direc- 
tor Loebel promises a treat. 
of 

Next week, beginning Sunday matinee, 
will be the farewell week in St. 
this season of D. W. Griffith’s wonder- 
ful film drama, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” It will be the eighteenth week, 
the longest period for any theatrical 
production in this city. The 
ment say that over three hundred and 
fifty thousand people have attended 
these performances; it is really amazing 


Louis 


manage- 


that a moving picture playing at the 
price of the best actors could have at- 
tracted such but in 
considering the merit of the perform- 
factor must not be 
The orchestral score is al- 


large audiences, 


ance, the musical 
overlooked. 
most equal to that of a grand opera, and 
who have not heard the shrill 
trumpet calls of the Ku-Klux-Klan 
should not miss this opportunity. 


those 


ote ote of 


te fe of 
Miss Akins’ Play 

Last Monday evening there was pre- 
sented at the Band Box Theater in 
New York City a play by Miss Zoe 
Akins, of St. Louis, entitled “The Mag- 
ical City.” According to the most im- 
portant critics of the New York press, 
who wrote about the play in Tuesday 
morning’s papers, the production was 
most enthusiastically received. The 
audience is reported as having gone al- 
manifestation of 


most to extremes in 


delight. 


“The Magical City” is a_ beautiful 
play in its use of lyrical free verse for 
the exposition of dramatic action. The 
language is limpid, lucid and musical, 
and of a marked simplicity. It is par- 
ticularly effective in the more passion- 
ate passages. The theme of the drama 
is perhaps not so good as its treatment. 
It is a rather lurid story of melodra- 
matic intrigue steeped in the atmo- 
sphere of Gotham’s Great White Way. 
Nevertheless, the situation is handled 
swiftly, forcfully and deftly and, above 
all, with a detached pagan unmorality 
that is characterized by the quality of 
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‘There is a story in GRAPHICS by Harris Merton 
Lyon that is better than his ‘The Weaver Who Clad 


the Summer’—which was 


Transcript one of the five best stories of 1915, 
‘This story is called *’The \Wind in the Lilacs.” 


it. A story of every son and every mother. 


Published by Wm. Marion Reedy, $1.00 Net 
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This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 
successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, including the 
period of the Civil War. This 
security speaks for itself. 











N. E, Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


E issue Certificates of 
Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 








magic intimated in the title. Miss Akins’ 
verse serves quite effectively in cooling 
what would otherwise be a too hectic 
situation and atmosphere. 


The friends of the author 
lighted to know of the si ccess of her 
production. As Miss Akins is a mem- 
ber of the Mirror School of Literature, 
the Mirror, of course, joins in the re- 
joicings of Miss Akins’ fellow towns- 
people. To make a with the 
rather critical Band Box Theater audi- 
ence is no small achievement, but Miss 
Akins has other successes in poetry, fic- 
tion and drama to her credit. She is 
a leader of the St. Louis literati. 


? ?, ? 
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success 
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Democrats’ Doings 

The Demecratic convention held this 
week at St. Joseph, Mo., cannot be said 
absolutely to have improved the Demo- 
cratic chances of success in this State 
next fall. The issue created in the con- 
vention by the candidacy of Mr. Horace 
S. Rumsey for national committeeman 
against Mr. Edward F. Goltra, is one 
that will not down with the conven- 
tion’s adjournment. It was a ghastly 
mistake for Mr. Rumsey to enter the 
contest, because it brought to the front 
a lot of very disagreeable charges, none 
of which was sweepingly disproved. 
While Governor Major was endorsed 
for Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket, his putting forward of Mr. Rum- 
sey, with the backing, real or apparent, 
of the interests in St. Louis in favor of 
greater lusher liberality in the enforce- 
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ment of the excise laws, brought to the 
fore the solid dry sentiment of the 
State and galvanized the question of 
Prohibition into violent activity against 
the Democratic organization. Mr. Goltra 
triumphed over Mr. Rumsey largely be- 
cause of dry support. Mr. Rumsey’s 
withdrawal from the contest is generally 
understood to have been a magnanimous 
sacrifice of himself in the interest of 
his superior, Governor Major. So the 
Governor must appear necessarily as 
the candidate of the liquor interests. 
The injection of the liquor question 
is a dangerous thing. It is going to 
cut and slash around among the numer- 
ous Democratic candidates for nomina- 
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tion for Governor in the most vicious 
manner. As Mr. Francis Wilson is 
supposed to have the backing of Gov- 
ernor Major, his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor will be injured by the concentra- 
tion of the dry opposition upon him. 
Mr. Wilson has been running with wet 
support even though he once cast the 
deciding vote in the Senate in favor of 
a distinctively dry measure. Mr. Wil- 
son was brought out apparently in or- 
der to defeat Colonel Fred D. Gardner 
of St. Louis. The course of events at 
St. Joseph has operated against Mr. 
Wilson and therefore materially to the 
advantage of Col. Gardner. The St. 
Louis Stars poll of the Democratic 
editors on the gubernatorial nomination 
showed Col. Gardner running at the 
very head, and now that the nature of 
the effort to defeat him is exposed, 
it is to be expected that he will be 
much stronger. It seems that Col. 
Gardner’s land bank bill is about the 
only thing that can be used with the 
Democratic farmers that can in any 
way offset the antagonism of the rural 
districts to the Democratic machine sup- 
posed to be in alliance with the liquor 
interests. The convention disclosed 
such an amount of opposition to Gov- 
ernor Major, even though it was finally 
silenced by means of clever manipula- 
tion, that it seems likely more and more 
of the leaders will come to see the 
necessity of putting Col. Gardner for- 
ward in order to hold the allegiance of 
the rural voters. This opposition to 
Major applies to such candidates for the 
eubernatorial nomination as are ident- 
ified with the State Administration. It 
looks as if everybody connected with 
the administration is marked for public 
vengeance. The administration forces 
are probably strong enough to endanger 
the chance of election of any man 
nominated by the Major opposition. As 
Col. Gardner is outside of both the 
Major machine and the organization of 
the opposition to Major, it would seem 
to be the natural thing for all those 
Democrats who want to pick a winning 
candidate to rally to him as one inviting 
the least animosity from either faction. 
The convention has done more for Col. 
Gardner than it has for the Democratic 
organization of the State. 
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Marts and Money 


They have just about the same sort 
of a market in Wall Street. It is stale, 
flat and unprofitable, except for the 
manipulators and their reckless follow- 
ers in some of the war-order certifi- 
cates, the prices for which seem to be 
regulated by theories of the Fourth 
Dimension. Bethlehem Steel common 
advanced $60, and Crucible Steel com- 
mon $15, in the past week. The pre- 
cise causes for these spectacular up- 
turns could not be discovered by obser- 
vant authorities. Some traders thought 
the “bulge” in Bethlehem might have 
been in anticipation of the quarterly 
dividend of $7.50, but they changed 
their view slightly when the price re- 
lapsed sharply after deduction of the 
dividend. On October 22, 1915, Beth- 
lehem was valued at 600; on January 
II, it was purchasable at 415; the cur- 
rent price is 527. There still are peo- 
ple on and around the Stock Exchange 
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CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT 





EI FOR $2°° 





THESE CHILLY MORNINGS AND EVENINGS 
FROM MONDAY, MARCH 207 TO SATURDAY 








MARCH 25 INCLUSIVE, YOU HAVE A CHOICE 
} OF EITHER ONE OF THE TWO GAS ROOM HEATERS 
HERE ILLUSTRATED, INCLUDING SIX FEET OF 
METALLIC TUBING, TO BE CONNECTED TO 
AN EXISTING GAS OPENING, FOR $2 992 


V Z Double Combustion 


sca Heater 
LOCC ORQAINWY 


QUICK ¢ 
COMFORT (¥ 


aD 
HEATER 
CO SD 


HEIGHT wioTtH 
2" 7" 


THIS SALE TAKES PLACE IN THE RECEPTION ROOMS. ON 
THE FOURTH FLOOR OF OUR BUILDING IN WHICH IS i 
BEING HELD A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF GAS USING 
GS HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES Gama 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


| THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


YOUR GAS BILL CARRIES rN COUPON OF MONEY VALUE- USE Vv 


who stoutly predict that the Schwabian 
certificates will yet be quoted at 1,000 
per share. Pathetic brainstorms, evi- 
dently. 

Perhaps the renewal of daring opera- 
tions in munition, sugar and fertilizer 
stocks would have brought still more 
important results than it did if the 
cables from Europe had not conveyed 
intimations of peace at an early date. 
The Wall Street crowd was especially 
interested in the utterances of one of 
the leading authorities in France, al- 
though these were not supported by 
definite facts nor by the New York 
quotations for Paris exchange. The lat- 
ter advanced to 5.97 francs, the highest 
level on record. In normal times, the 
American dollar commands 5.18 francs; 
at the present moment, it commands 
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Send for Our Representative 


As a St. Louis business man you are able to use this 
Company's complete financial service. 


Would it not be worth your while to investigate the 
special applications of that service to your business needs? 


A conference with one of our men may develop new 
ways for you to make money or save it. Let us arrange for 
uch a meeting at your convenience. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH and PINE 
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nearly 6 francs. The severe deprecia- 
tion in the value of French drafts is the 
inevitable outcome of the Republic’s 
national indebtedness and 


According 


enormous 
greatly inflated currency. 
to an official announcement, the war 
now costs France $17,500,000 a day. 
For German reichsmark exchange the 
New York quotation is down to 71%. 
This means that four marks now are 
worth 7134 cents in the United States, 
against 95’ in pre-war days. The prin- 
cipal cause of depreciation in this case 
is the almost complete commercial isola- 
tion of the Empire; otherwise it reflects 
the progressive inflation of the currency 
in that nation also, as well as the tacit 
suspension of gold payments on _ the 
notes of the Reichsbank. More or less 
financial disease can be detected, like- 
wise, in the prices for sterling, lire, 
ruble, and kronen exchange. At this 
writing, sight drafts on London are 
valued at $4.7634; some months ago, 
they were rated at $4.50. The sub- 
stantial recovery since then was the con- 
$500,000,000 
ship- 


sequence, mainly, of the 
Anglo-French 5 per cent loan, 
ments of gold to New York, and liquid- 
ation of British holdings of American 
securities. According to the computa- 
tions of New York’s international bank- 
ers, no additional gold remittances need 
he looked for so long as sterling ex- 
change refmains quoted at $4.76 or over, 
this figure being equivalent to the nor- 
mal $4.8665, owing to the existing high 
charges for shipments and insurance of 
consignments of yellow metal. 
Nothing further has been 
preparations for a new 


divulged 
concerning 
American loan to the French Govern- 
ment. There are hints that New York 
financiers have decided to await the out- 
come of the battle at Verdun. It is 
stated, however, that arrangements have 
been completed for lending $75,000,000 
to the Canadian Government at 5 per 
cent. A loan of this kind should prove 
highly successful. 

On account of the constantly increas- 
ing requisitions for loanable funds, the 
charge for six-month accommodation has 
risen to 3/4 per cent in the Eastern 
market, and firmer tendencies can be 
noted also in the other financial cen- 
ters. I shall not be fhe least surprised 
if the rate is raised to 3% and 4 per 
cent before May 15. If the latter charge 
is put in force, it will not necessarily be 
of inauspicious significance. It will be 
about normal for the season, and not 
entail embarrassing hardships upon the 
country’s agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial interests. The latest weekly 
statements of the New York Clearing- 
House banks and trust companies dis- 
closed an excess reserve of $133,394,000. 
On September 11, 1915, the record was 
224,122,990. The aggregate of loans 
has increased from $2,679,960,000 to 
$3,366,524,000 in the past six months. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is 
clearly apparent that under existing and 
prospective conditions in money mar- 
kets on both sides of the Atlantic, at- 
tempts to precipitate another sensa- 
tional upward movement on the Stock 
Exchange would be ill-timed and _ill- 
omened. There’s excuse only for ef- 
forts to maintain the quoted values of 
representative certificates at or near 
their ruling levels. Violent “bull” ma- 


nipulation would involve a sinister sap- 
ping of monetary foundations and at 
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the same time materially enlarge the 
volume of liquidation for British and 
The fact that the lat- 
est endeavors of manipulative cliques 


French account. 


to hoist quotations in all quarters prov- 
ed utterly abortive would appear to sug- 
gest that the hierarchs of finance in 
New York have taken the correct meas- 
urements of the state of affairs and 
drawn the proper deductions therefrom. 

The remarkable recovery in the steel 
industry is instructively reflected in the 
fourteenth annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The total 
value of business is placed at $485,352,- 
000, as against $380,228,000 for 1914, 
denoting a gain of 27.9 per cent. In 
export trade alone, the gain was equal 
to 122.4 per cent; the domestic improve- 
ment was 15.9. The earnings amounted 
in all to $140,250,000. Compared with 
the 1914 record, this sum shows an in- 
crease of $58,503,000. An improvement 
of $51,447,000 is disclosed in the net 
income of $97,967,866, and one of ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 in the undivided 
surplus of $180,025,320, as of December 


37, TOES. A careful study of the 
submitted figures and facts should 
convince every impartial observer 
that the Finance Committee of the 
Corporation would have made no 


ordered a 
dividend 


mistake even if it had 
resumption of the common 
payments at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, instead of 5 per cent. The Cor- 
poration is in a better financial position 
than it ever has been, and we are given 
to understand by acknowledged trade 
authorities that there are no dependa- 
ble signs, as yet, of an approaching 
acute setback in demand or quotations. 

The Jron Age continues to harp upon 
the evidences of a “runaway market.” 
Of course, the upward must 
come to a halt at some time or other; 
the higher prices go, the more serious 
must become the danger of a sharp re- 
lapse. That much is axiomatic in all 
the important branches of political econ- 
omy. There would appear to be no 
peril, though, of a truly 
“slump” in the measurable future, con- 
sidering the enormous constructive needs 
of all the principal nations at the pres- 
ent time and for some years to come, 
irrespective of the probable date of the 

Wall Street’s community evinces no 
termination of the European conflict. 
disposition to view the Mexican affair 
with feelings’ of timidity. It is taken 
for granted that things will be settled 
right and permanently, and that the ulti- 
mate economic results should be of 
great benefit to both countries. It is 
recognized, of course, that a prolonga- 
tion of the punitive expedition might 
make it necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appear as a borrower in the 
loan market. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company defaulted on the 
semi-annaul interest due, a few days 
ago, on its $20,000,000 5 per cent de- 
benture bonds, now selling at ‘about 45. 
It is stated that a majority of the hold- 
ers of these securities have resolved to 
wait another thirty days for their in- 
terest, with a view toward enabling the 
committee of the independent stockhold- 
ers to finish their reorganization plan. 
The exact financial position of the 
property would seem a harrowing mys- 
tery, though we are told that the earn- 
ings show a handsome surplus of al- 
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Joy just hangs on every puff 


How a pipe of ‘‘Tux’’ does bubble over with good 


cheer and sunny comfort ! 


There’s something about 


the mellow taste of ‘‘Tux’’ that stirs a smoker’s soul. 
It gets into his inside works, sweetens his disposition, 
and gives him that perky, chesty feeling, like a high- 
stepper trotting down the avenue. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Men who. never smoked a pipe before are now smoking 
Tuxedo, because they have found that Tuxedo is the mildest 
tobacco made, and that it is the one tobacco that never irri- 
tates mouth, throat or nerves. 

You simply cannot get another tobacco made by the ‘‘Tux- 


edo Process’’—and that’s the orig- 
inal of all processes for removing 
every trace of harshness and bite 
from the tobacco. It has been wide- 
ly imitated, but never duplicated. 

Try Tuxedo for a week, and 
you'll get acquainted with the sweet- 
est, mildest, mellowest smoke in 


the world. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERY WHERE 


Convenient, glassine wages. 
moisture-proof pouch . . c 


Famous green tin with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40¢ and 80¢ 
In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90¢ 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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STANDARD 


Home of Folly—Two Frolics Daily 


7TH and WALNUT 
REAL BURLESQUE 





‘The Girls from the Follies’’ 


With Harry Steppe in the Two-Act Musical Burlesque 
“COHEN ON THE EAST SIDE” 








Next—Mischief Makers. 











most $1,000,000, after payment of all 
fixed charges. 

On March 1, the world’s visible sup- 
plies of wheat aggregated 281,758,000 
bushels, against 216,730,000 on the like 
date in 1915. The corresponding record 
in 1914 was 259,062,000. The drift in 
prices on the grain exchanges still is 
downward, notwithstanding the many 
reports of grave injury to the winter 
fields. There’s sufficient reason for 
suspecting that trade statistics reaching 


us from London, Liverpool, Paris, 
3uenos Ayres, Sidney, and Bombay are 
adroitly doctored by the censors. The 
harmful effects of censorial activities 
are plainly felt also in the sugar re- 
fining industry. Vide the annual report 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. 


2. 
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Finance in St. Louis. 
On the local Bourse, prices continue 
firm, with the tendency upward in near- 
ly all the active instances. The daily 
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totals of business are quite creditable. 
Phey indicate improvement, both in 
iivestment and speculative operations. 
Manifestly, there’s plenty of surplus 
capital avallable for purchases of securi- 
ties in St. Louis. An unusually large 
proportion is put into the “real goods,” 
that is, into issues of unquestionable 
merit and netting satisfactory rates of 
net return. It’s to be hoped that the 
changed attitude, in this respect, may 
be maintained for an indefinite time, in 
spite of the multifarious and enticing 
offerings of such new things as the 
European war and the specious efforts 
of promoters tend to make popular all 
over the country. 


Industrial certificates remain much in 
favor on Fourth street. There are days 
when they monopolize the attention of 
brokers and their customers to a strik- 
ing extent. One of the prime favorites 
is Waener Electric Manufacturing. One 
hundred and seventy shares of this 
stock were transferred, lately, at 224 
to 225. The latter price denotes an ad- 
vanee of exactly $100, when compared 
with the low record in 1915. Twenty 
National Candy first preferred were 
taken at 07. a figure implying a decline 
of one point. The quotation for Union 
Sand & Material has risen to 76; about 
forty shares were dealt in. Parties who 
hought at 60 a year ago now are in 
position to liquidate at a profit of $16 
per share; quite a nice turn, I think. 
Pwenty-live shares of International 
Sho preferred were taken at 109.50; 
the minimum last year was 100. 

Fhe prevailing feelings of optimism 

the cotton industry found reflection, 
of a block 


the other day, in the transfer 
of one hundred shares of St. Louis Cot- 
ton Compress stock at 33.50. While 
this price does not represent much of 
ai improvement, there's good ground 
for the belief that it is the forerunner 
of a smart turn for the better in the 
next few months. Two years ago, the 
stock brought 41. Three thousand 
dollars  Missouri-Edison Electric 5s 
were disposed of at 100.50; this seems 
a fair figure: not lone ago, sales were 
made at Gg Several hundred shares of 
Granite-Bimetallic brought 72'> and 
7334 cents per share 

The value of Bank of Commerce 
stock is maintained at 101. One hun- 
dred and ninety shares were sold at 
this price. I still believe that a more 
material advance will be witnessed at 
an early date. The stock is worth at 
least 110 right now. Twenty-five State 
National were transferred at 200, denot- 
ing an advance of $14 when contrasted 
with the lowest notch in 1915. Other- 
wise, nothing of particular interest oc- 
curred in the banking department of the 
I-xchange, except for a sale of twenty- 
five shares of German Savings Institu- 
tion at 200. The transaction was the 


~t in this stock in a lone time 
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Latest Ouotations 


Bid. \sked. 


Boatmen’s Bank 145 
German-Am. sank 201 Seanan 
Nat. Bank of Com ‘ 102 
Miss. Val. Trust 291 = 
United Rys. com. 5 5% 

BS “WEG. sccccace 2 18 18% 

G6 46) oa: : 61% 62 
St. L. & Sub. 1st 5s 100% 


do gen. 5Bs...... 74% 
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Alton, Granite & St. L. 5s , 83 
Lac. Gas com..... 1051 
do pfd., 98% 
Kin. Tel. 6s 105%, 106 
do L. D. Tel, stock 142 
do L, D. Tel. 5s 93 95% 
KK. C. Home Tel. 5s 92% 
Am. Cent. Ins. 147% 
St. L. Cot. Compress o¢ 
Union S. & M. 76 a 
Bly & Walker com 110 111 
do 1st pfd, 104 107 
do 2d pftd. SO S5 
Int. Shoe com 923 
Gen. Roofing com. 155 
CO EGS i cesscns 104%. 
Westinghouse A. A. Co..... a0 
Cent. Coal & Coke com 77% 
Ciranite-Bimetallic HN 34 ; 
American Nettle : 6114 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s S234 S4 
Ind. Brew. 1st pfd. <i 814 9 
do 6s aA : 52% 
Nat. Candy com 6 
do 1st pfd...... 97 9S 
do 2d pfd. eo 
Wagner Electric : 222% 224 
ee 


Answers to Inquiries. 

W. W. O'R., Evansville, Ind.—(r) 
The 7 per cent on American Sugar Re- 
fining common is expected to be paid 
all through 1916, the shrinking surplus 
of the company notwithstanding. An 
improvement in earnings likely to be 
seen in the current year. (2) Bethle- 
hem Steel refunding 5s are a good in- 
vestment, but they would doubtless 
register a decline of several points if 
peace negotiations were to be. started 
in Europe. The bonds sold at about 
85 in the early part of 1915. 

Speculator, St. Louis—Whether or 
not the price of National Lead common 
might advance to 75 in the near future, 
is hard to say. It is conceivable, of 
course. There were sales at 94 about 
six and a half years ago, when the divi- 
dend rate was 5 per cent. The present 
rate being 4 per cent, the net return 
at the current price of 68 is 5.88 per 
cent. Not much of a yield, to my 


. thinkine. However, with the New 


York price of lead up to almost $8 per 
hundred pounds, the directors may see 
fit to raise the rate further, say to § 
per cent. In such event, the quotation 
could hardly be kept below 75. In the 
twelve months ended December 31, 
TOTS, the common stock surplus Was 
equal to a little less than 5 per cent on 
the $29,6055,4co outstanding. The per- 
centage should he at least 6.50 in 1916. 

Reader, Davenport, Ia—(1) Mon- 
tana Power preferred is a meritorious 
investment stock. The company amply 
earns the 7 per cent per annum, and is 
able to pay 3 per cent on the common, 
besides. The revenues are steadily 
growing, and the company’s future is 
bright, owing to the electrification of 
the St. Paul’s) mountain division in 
Montana and Idaho and the wonderful 
development in the Butte, Anaconda, 
and Great Falls copper district. dd 
to vour holdings in case of a decline 
of two or three points. Present price, 
107. €2) Cannot recommend purchases 
of Goodrich common for investment 
purposes. Too speculative. 

F. L. i., St. Louis.—No information 
obtainable on which to base an answer 
to inquiry about stock in the Moore's 
Creek Boulder Gold Dredging Company 
of Boise, Tdaho. 
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When passing behind a_ street car 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction. 
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SHUBERT 


Week Beginning Next Sunday 











Matinee Wednesday 


WINTHROP AMES’ PRODUCTION OF 


CYRIL HARCOURT’S PERFECT 
THREE ACT COMEDY 


A PAIR OF 


SILK STOCKINGS 


With the Original New York and 
Chicago Company 








500 Orchestra Seats $1.00 


OLYMPIC — Now Playing 


LAST 11 DAYS 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S Mighty Spectacle 


“The Birth of a Nation’ 


Matinees 
500 Orchestra Seats 75c 








COLUMBIA 


biatraordinary Headliners 


JULIA DEAN in ‘“Marie-Roso” 


SC ee dteeewkt A War Melodrama by John Willard 


MRE. ELEONORA DE CUENERDS *ont= Pome Boome Calne 
SIXTEEN NAVASSAR GIRLS 


Statues Joe Whitehead 


“Cranberries” 
Halligan & Sykes Orpheum Weekly 


The Leightons 


ORPHEUM VAUDEVILLE 
Mats. 2:15—Evenings 8:15 


Mats. 10¢ to 50c¢; Eves. 10¢ to 75. 











Village Vampire. 


AMERICAN THEATER “"2iri03"2""" 





feature will be 


HOODOO ANN, A picture of maternal instinct. 


The Ince production will be 


THE RAIDERS with H. B. Warner 


will be seen in Keystone comedy, The’ 
‘ laughing vehicle will be Gypsy Joe. 











“The Girl of My Dreams” 


The Park Opera Co. 


SHENANDOAH 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


Next Monday: 


MARY BOLAND 
“Along Came Ruth” 


(First time in St. Louis.) 








Now Playing: 
“Til: CHINESK HONEYMOON.” 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c:-20c Strive Monday 





with Lewis and Morton “In Those Days.’ 


Animated Weekly 





’ 


The Three Ameres, 
Paylor & Brown, 
The Great Arnesen, 


The Salvageis 


and Comedy Pictures 
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TRAIN TO TEXAS 











VIA THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


@ tL. M. @5.—T. & P.—l. &G. BR.) 


Littrie Rock s 


LY. St. Louis 6:25 pom. To-day 


Ar. DALILAS L332 


pom. To-morrow 
rr. WORTH 1:33 : 


HOUSTON a: 
‘ GALVESTON rie 
* AUSTIN ae: 
“ SAN ANTONIO S: 


30 p.m. 
OO p.m 
7:05 pom, 
95 pn 
25 p.n 


This fine, tast train has established an enviable 
reputation for the regularity of its schedules, 
the superiority of its Dining Car Service, the 
scenic interests along the route traveled, and 


the courtesy of its employes. 
SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ALL THE WAY 


Dinner Served out of St. Louis 


Only One Night on The Way |: 


For Reservations—Call or Write / 


CITY TICKET OFFICE—SEVENTH AND 'Q 


\ 


| 


J. M. GRIFFIN, G. A. P. D. * 






Main 1000, 
Central 6001, 











F GALVESTON 


Fr am 
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